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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





The Natural History of 
Selborne, 


And Observations on Nature. By Girserr 
Waite. With an Introduction by John 
Burroughs, 80 Illustrations by Clifton 
Johnson, and the Text and New Letters of | 4 
the Buckland edition. In 2 volumes. 12 
mo. Cloth, $4.00. 

In order to present a satisfactory and final edition 
of this classic, Mr. Clifton Johnson visited Selborne 
and secured pictures of the actual scenes amid 
which White's life was passed The photographs 

and the drawings form in themselves a most de- 
pe nag gallery of pictures of unspoiled English 

llife. This new edition cannot be neglected by 


pa pha who cares for Nature or for the classics of 
English literature. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION OF. 
The Three Musketeers. 


By Atexanpre Dumas. With a Letter from 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, and 250 Illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir. In 2 volumes. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

By their pe gg ge with the French yepievere 


Mesers D. Appleton & Co. are able to present a 
orginal edit: a ora this classic romance with Leloir’s 





ed directly from the French blocks, and their super- 
to cheap reproductions aires this euthoriaed 
ed @ unique value. There can be no edition 


equal to peed in the foot samy A of the “iiustrations or in 
the care which eetowed upon the trans- 


lation, and it Ae safe to say that the anal end stand- 
ard English edition of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers” is 
now presented to the public. 


The Stark Munro Letters. 


Being a series of Twelve Letters written by 
J. S8rarx Muneo, M. B., to his Friend and 
Fellow Student, Herbert Swanborough of 
Lowell, Mass., 1881-1884. Edited and ar- 
ranged A. Conan Doyle, author of 
**Round the aed Lamp,” ‘‘The Adven- 

tures of Sherlock Holmes,” etc. With 8 
full-pagelilustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This and dramatic story ey poanents ts fresh 

eo yer r eon whee w that | soho 

hed in his work. How 


upon per- 
is iameenibie to say, but the 
unexpected phases of the 

in evidence than the close per- 
established between author and 


The King of Andaman, 


tere 2 the Maocraren Cospan. No. 180, 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 
ioe cloth, $1.00. 


Peculiar and romantic experiences sketched 

A occurred at ‘the time of the Ohart- 

Tiote in a period well adapted to the 

talent of a novelist like Mr. Cobban. His 
is fresh and striking. 


his treatment holds 
ora Poel ee 4 








These illustrations are print- of 


Uncle Remus, 


His Songs and his Sayings. By Jozt Cuan- 
DLER Harris. New and revised edition, 
with 112 a ge by A. B. Frost. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00 

on is unnecessary to say onaieiee in praise of Mr. 
B. Frost’s unfaltering individuality, his soctems 
realization of typer, his quaint an "unex 

turns of humor, and the constant quality o 

lutely true and individual pictorial pone Kg of 


The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio. 
By Anrnony Hops, author of ‘‘ The God 


in the Car,” PO Prisoner of Zenda,” 
ete. With pt vure Frontispiece by 
8. W. Van fo 12mo. Cloth, $1. 50. 
“The Prisoner of og proved Mr. Hope's 


power as the author of a fighting romance, and his 
pen again becomes a sword in this picturesque and 





Siem American, Of the enthusiasm and perfect 

mprehension and sympathy shown in his 112 draw- 
fae the public can judge, and there can be no doubt 
that the verdict will stamp these pictures as the 
artist’s crowning work in illustration. This is the 
final, the definitive edition of Mr. Harris’s master- 
piece. 


The Intellectual Rise in 
Electricity. 


A History. By Parx Bensamuy, Ph. D., 
LL. B., Member of the American Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, Associate Mem- 
ber of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine En — etc. With 8 Portraits. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

The object of this work is to show how the knowl- 
edge of electricity came into the world, and how it 
developed from the mere perception of an isolated 
effect—the attraction exerted by the magnet upon 
iron, or by the amber upon dust—to the recognition 

a great force pervading the whole physical uni- 
verse. The record is a history—new {n't its feld—not 
ig technical 


of didactic experimenting, not involvin; 
scientist. 


- not exclusively eaeremed to the 

t seeks to make the men who did the 

paca live a to show not only what they did, but 

how how they came to do it—spurred 
own genius, and in the course of an 


on oy 4 their own 
— which seems directed by an overmantesiog 
‘ower. 


The Psychology of Number, 


rithmetic. By James A. 
Page LL.D., Prine! 
of Pedagogy, 
Dewey, Ph ead 
losophy in the’ Universi 
International Education 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


OLELLAN, 


of Chicago. 
» Vol. 88. 


no subject taugh 


—_ tts Applications to Methods of Teaching 


of the Ontario of 
‘oronto, and Joun 
Professor of Phi- 


aan is ie bettevet that this work wil Lon ply a special 
© elementary 


thrilling ony of a medieval Italian paladin, whose 
character 1 recall the Chevalier Bayard to the 
reader who spp ty follows him through his 
adventures and dangers 


The Red Badge of Courage. 


A Taleof the Civil War. By Stzpnzn Cranz, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

F ually searchin 4d hic cnoiess 
the volunteer in battle, one is tempted 0 
certain pages ot Tolstoy. us Crane re “Selene 
oe reality of war as it ap to the soldier, 
and the interest of his pi e is intense and 
absorbing. j 


The One who Looked On, 


By F. F. Monrrftsor, author of ‘' Into the 
Highways and Hedges.” i16mo. Oloth, 
special binding, $1.25. 


Miss Montrésor’s t of view is always fresh; 
her new book is no less in 
truthful sentiment 


sentiment, and there can be nolack ns nd copnenaabee 


A Hard Woman. 
By Viotzer Hunt. 12mo. Oloth, $1.25. 


This brilliant picture of certain types and talked 
of modern London life ba. be pig 
about for 4 ite originality 
has varied the usual pon Mm a? 
artistic and lechicnabie. aaoe will 
intehsely modern in spirit and 
throughout. 


A Bid for Fortune. 


By Guy Boornsy, author of ‘‘ The Marriage 
"os Esther,” etc. No. 179, Town and Coun- 





ponoets that tases the Senenedtraamaptioates tometh-| ‘try Lib 12mo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
ode and sat Gorton ato ag: a greater extoms | than erithmetic, o. $1. 

and nind and arresting pu The unexpected incidents 

way on Bage roung hie — be aor sores which follow thick and fa I in Mr. a'r, Boothby'setirriag 
this book have presented in an pany to manner Riohest i pe sae aoe re would be pb ay 
the psych view of number, and shown its amen ‘ne int th , mghont ele, wate ak 

app! to the the melaomed ab « telat from the wovel of auaiyels and 
several arithmetical processes. the discussions of marital infelicity. 


Corruption. 














By Pgroy Ware, author of ‘‘ Mr. Bailey- 


Mrs. Tregaskiss, 





“ee 
Martin,” etc, 12mo. Cloth, $1.26. a. and Lamar” oo No. 19%, Teen 
wit “googie ap Ne Py fh ok Me gr Commed, Son igmo. ‘Paper, 50 
Seal teresa” earned | nt clot, #1. 
are p returns to Australia for the 
told with rare felicity of expression strong and absorbing story, which 
— aoguolnted ech the cubjente Of aban be be found to present « drama of Seodes force ben 
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ODBOD ODD 93B5HDBOD 


RUGENE FIBLD’S BOOKS. 


‘* Here are stories dnd poems by Eugene 
Feld, published attractively in companion 
volumes, They are ingenious, droll, 
witty, delicate and charming. Poets and 
story-tellers may emulate and all of us 
may rejoice."—New York Sun. 


JUST ISSUED: 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 


By Evceng Fizip. With Etched Por- 
trait. Cameo Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘*A collection of some of the simplest and 

daintiest short stories from Mr. Field’s pen. ‘ihe 

volume is delightful, Mr. Field is at his best in 
this book.” — 0 Fournal, 


Echoes from the Sabine Farm. - 


By Evceng and RoswzLt MARTIN 
Fie.p. Beautifully Illustrated by Ep- 


$2.00, 


‘*These translations from Horace are free 
from pedantry and mere literalness, and while 
some are singularly perfect reproductions of the 
riginals, others are free adaptations to the spirit, 
¢ forms, and the speech of to-day. In.them 
Idiy interprets the poet.’’—Boston 





noaee 
> 


he t 
Transcript. 


IN UNIFORM BINDING. 
A Little Book of Western Verse. 
A Little Book of Profitable Tales. 
Second Book of Verse. 

Each 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ These pretty little volumes promise to per- 
petuate examples of a wit, humor, and pathos 
quaint and rare in their kind. Genial and sym- 
pathetic, Mr. Field ‘has alre made a mark in 
the literature of the day, which will not quickly 
wear out,”’—New York Tribune. 


VERSES OF CHILDHOOD. 
With Trumpet and Drum. z6mo, $1. 


Love-Songs of Childhood... z6mo, $1. 


** His poems of childhood have gone home, not 
only to the hearts of children, but to the heart of 
country as well, and he is one of the few 
contributors to that genuine literature of child- 


hood which ex s ideas from the standpoint 
of a child.” — The Outlook. an 





a" Sold. by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
bO@]0D626S02902 
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LONGMANS, 
GREEN, & CO. 


PUBLISHED NOV. 15th. 


Gathering Clouds : 


A Tale o the Days of St. Chrysostom. 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury, Author of “ The Life of Christ,” 
** Darkness and Dawn,” etc. Large crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


Old Mr. Tredgold : 


A Story of Two Sisters. 
By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, 


Author of “‘Ohronicles of Carlingford,” “* Madam,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


From the Memoirs of a Minister 





of France. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘A Gentleman | 
of France,” ** House of the Wolf,” etc., etc. 


With 36 Illustrations, of which 15 are full-page. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Done into English from the manuscript fh the Scots 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Most of those of Birds and Nests have been 
drawn by G. E. Lodge, or are from Photographs 
from Nature by R. B. Lodge. Other Illustrations 
are by C W. Whymper, G. C. Hindley, etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


AN ORIGINAL COLOR BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ‘‘ Golliwogg.” 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K. Upron, with 
Words by BertHa Upton. Oblong 4to, $2.00. 





Pictures of Rustic Landscape. 


By Binxet Foster. With Passages in Prose and 
Verse Selected by Johh Davidson. With Portrait 
and 80 Engravings. 4to, cloth, $3 50, 


Chess Sparks; . 
Or, Short and Bright Games of Chess. 


Collected and Arranged by J. H. ELLIS, M.A. Crown 
8vo, $1 50 


Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligations. 


By Tuomas HILL GagEn, late Whyte’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
With Preface by BERNARD BosaNnquet. 8vo $1.75. 

‘*Of all recent reprints this is by far the most im- 
portant. At atime when politicaland theories 
are in the melting- on to fore- 
cast what concrete, e form issue from it, 
it is of enormous value to 


within the reach of 
every student such a as this. Professor 
pring Frid pod gece lab a gl 4 
new avenges of crowded 


Ser cota ten anier ordi todas a Otserver. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 





15 Bast 16th St, New York. 


College of Ratisbon. By ANDREW LANG. With | 


Country Pastimes for Boys. | 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 252 Illustrations. | 





| 


Elizabethan 
Songs. Songs. 


Lyrics of the Affec- **In Honour of Love 
tions and Nature, col- and Beautie,” collected 
lected and illustrated and illustrated by Ep. 
by Epmunp H, Gar- munD H. Garrett, 
RETT, with an intro- with an introduction by 
duction by EpMUND ANDREW LANG, 
GossE. Tlustrated with 4 

Ilustrated with 20 head pieces in photo. 
Sull-page photogravure gravure, 21 full-page 
plates, etched portrait photogravure plates, 
of Queen Victoria, 4 etched portrait of Elis. 
etched headings, and 50 abeth and 50 headings 
head and tail pieces, and tail pieces, 
8vo, cloth, gilt top» 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 

with choice cover de- top, $6 00 (Uniform 

sign, $6.00 (Just with ‘Victorian 

Ready). Songs”). 

Each volume beautifully printed at the Uni- 
versity Press on hand-made paper. Two of the 
most exquisite specimens of book-making ever 
produced in America. 


A Madonna of the Alps. 


A New and Powerful Romance of 
North Italy. 


Nothing since our first reading of ‘‘ The Mar- 


Victorian 


| ble Faun” has so impressed us with its poetry of 


thought and feeling. [Congreyationalist. 
The charming scenery of the Lago de Garda 


A Monk of Fife has seldom been so well described, | The Critic, 
so | 


A cameo, clear cut, exquisite in its delicate 


A Romance of the Days of Jeanne D’Arc. workmanship. [Mew York Mail and Express, 


A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. Trans- 
lated from the German original of B. Schulze 
Smidt by Nathan Haskell Dole. W1th Pho- 
togravure Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, extra,’ 
gilt top, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 








The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, Contains 250,000 Volumes, 
Branches; 426 sth ave. and 120 Broadway. 

Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


COPELAND AND DAY, 


69 Cornhill, Boston, 


JAQUES DAMOUR, and Other Stories. 
By EMILE Zola. Translated by Wm. 
Foster ApTuorp. Cloth, octavo, $1.50. 
Twenty-five copies on hand-made paper, 
$3.00. 

SISTER SONGS. By Francis THompson. 
Cloth, small quarto. $1.50. 

THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE, An Im- 
aginary Portrait. By WALTER PATER. 
350 copies on hand-made paper, $1.50. 


COPELAND AND DAY. 











PILOTS IN THE LIBRARY. 


Men and Women who have mastered the most inter- 
eating flelds of literature have chosen 2,100 works for 
A LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
AND THEIR CLUBS, telling about each book or author 
just what an inquirer wishes to know. Some of the 
departments: 

Fiction, areviewer for the Vation. History, Reuben 
G. Thw ites. Natural History, Olive thorne Miller, 
Education, Prof. Edward R. Shaw. Fine Art, Russell 
Sturgis. Waste, Henry E Krehbiel. Country Oceu- 


ons, . Lo . ic ’ 

iseful Arts and Livelih . Augusta H, Leypoide 

Hints for Girle’ and Women’s Clubs, with Outline 
Con:titution and By-laws, 


Cloth, $1 ; paper, soc. 
Published for the American Library Association. 


Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St. besten. 
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A.C. McCLURG & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 
* France in the Nineteenth Century,” etc. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with full-page half-tone por- 
traits. 8vo, $2.50. es 
ia new volume shows that Mrs. Latimer sti 

wilds the pen of a ready writer. Heralready large 
circle of readers will receive the new volume 
gladly, for itcomes fraught with fascinating his- 
torical gossip on matters, some of which are so 
recent that they seem almost like current news. 


The Book-Hunter in London: 


HisTORICAL AND PERSONAL STUDIES OF BOOK COL- 
LECTORS AND BOOK COLLECTING. By WILLIAM 
RoBERTS, author of ‘ ‘The Earlier History of Eng- 
lish Bookselling,” “‘ Printers’ Marks,” etc. Copi- 
ously Illustrated by Portraits of Eminent Collec- 
tors in Ancient and Modern Times, by Sketches 

- of Bookish Scenes and Localities, etc. Large8vo, 

.00 net. Large Paper Edition, limited to % copies 
= America, $18.50 ne?. 

Mr. W. Roberts, whose works on book subjects are 
well known, has in this volume presented a most 
entertaining history of book-hunting in_ old times 
and in our own day. pnd 


Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 
1847-1865. 


By Warp Hit Lamon. Edited by Dorothy Lamon. 
With portraits and facsimile letters, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


By author of 


This book is not a formal and complete biography 
compiled from books, newspapers, and documents, 
but the personal recollections of a friend. 

“Mr, Lamon has unusual qualifications as a 
biographer, long and intimate acquaintance with 





the subject of his work, and an honest and discrim- 
inating judgment.” —Chicago Record. 


Number 49 Tinkham Street, 


By ©. EMMA CHENEY, author of “Young Folks’ 
History of the Civil War,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 

“It is a dainty little volume... which, in the 
guise of a simple, often touching little story, seeks 
to point out some of the ways in which the children 
of the slams may be won away from the degradation 


bred of their environments and led to better 
things.”—Soston Traveller. 
Sappho. 
Memoir, Text, Select Renderings and a literal 
translation. By H&NrY THORNTON WHARTON, 
Third Edition, 120, $2.25 net. 


“The book is a tribute, an exposition, a monu- 
ment, To thousands who know not a letter of the 
Greek alphabet it is a revelation; and for those 
thousands Sappho ceases henceforth to be a mere 
Rhame, and becomes a splendid reality.”—7he 


Academy. 
Life and Love. 


By MARGARET W. MORLEY, author of “A Song of 
Life.” Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

“Lifeand Love” reveals the same qualities of 
thought and style which marked “ A Song of Life,” 
but it addresses a maturer audience; and instead 
of confining itself mainly to the inculcation of rev- 
erence for motherhood, discusses the mutual rela- 
tions of the sexes and the intricate problems arising 
from individual and race development. 


A Scientific Demonstration of the 
Future Life. 


By Tomson Jay Hupson, author of “The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena.” 12mo, $1.50. 

Those who have read “The Law of Psychic Phe- 

will anticipate with pleasure the publica- 

tion of another volume by the same author. The 

work is of interest and fully sustains the 


ye | 
reputation of Mr. Hudson’s first volume. 


Our Industrial Utopia 


And ite Unha Citizens. By Davin HILTon 
Wi aa Pres 

2 Log : 7 of Allegheny College, 
a style that is pl 

ao tetas on ? ain and _plonmnns the author 


and the wage-earner. 
showsa clear understanding of his 
too scientific either in form or in language 
reader, and its message concerns 
public—mill owners and workmen, 


The Child’s Garden of Song. 


Selected and arranged by WiLLiaM L. TOMLINS, 
Musical Director of the Apollo Club of Chicago 
and of the Children’s Choruses of the World’s 
Fair. With beautiful colored designs by Ella 
Ricketts. Quarto, $2.00. 

The songs contained in this volume have all been 
selected by Professor Tomlins for the beauty of the 
words and the sentiment which they vonvey, and 
have been set to music especially written for them, 
at his request, by some of the most distinguished 
composers in the country. 

Mr. Eugene Field, in the Chicago Record, says: “It 
is, in every particular, the daintiest performance 
we have seen.” 


Means and Ends of Education. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. SPaLpInG, author of “ Educa- 
tion and the Higher Life,” ** Things of the Mind,” 
etc. 12mo, 282 pages, $1.00. 

This book is written in the concise, epigrammatic 
style of which Bishop Spalding is such a master. 
Every sentence is pregnant with suggestive thought, 
and affords food for much reflection. 

.“The author marks ‘the educational value of 
books’ by their power to set the intellectual atmos- 
phere in vibration, thereby rousing the mind to 





self-activity. His thesis upon‘ Woman and Edu- 

cation’ isa fine analysis and elegant presentation 

of the subject.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

The Journal of Countess Francoise 
Krasinska 


| 


Important 
New Books. 
Slain by the Doones. 


By R. D. Brackmore, author of ‘Lorna 
Doone,” etc. An exciting episode in the 
history of the famous Doone outlaws, in 
which familiar characters reappear, Three 
other stories, heretofore unpublished in 
book form, are included in fhis volume. 
$1.25. 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 


By IAN MACLAREN. Further sketches of life 
and character at ‘*Drumtochty,” supple- 
menting and completing the series contained 
in ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” $1.25. 


Amelia E. Barr’s 
New Novel, 
Bernicia. 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Translated | The scene of this story is laid in London in the 


by Kastmin Dzigkonska. With portrait and 
ones illustrations. 16mo, gilt top, deckel edges, 


This diary of a young Polish countess of the last 
century furnishes a fund of entertaining informa- 
tion. The author confides her thoughts to her diary 
in the most naive and attractive manner, and gives 
@ very accurate and oe account of the family 
life in a royal household during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The journal gains in interest as the record of 
the life of the great-greatgrandmothber of the pres- 
i of Italy—King Humbert and Queen Mar- 
guerite. 


Knowledge and Culture. 


By HENRY Matson, author of ‘* References for Liter- 
ary Workers.” 12mo, 170 pages, 75 cents. 

This book will commend itself highly to people 
desirous of making the best of their mental endow- 
ments, aud above all to teachers. 

“It is boundlessly suggestive to the thoughtful 
student,” —Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


That Dome in Air. 


By JouN VANCE CHENBY, Librarian of Newberry 
Library. 12mo, $1.25. (In press.) 

A volume of criticixm that is truly discriminating 
and appreciative, It consists of able reviews of the 
works of Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, pangiehes: 
Bryant, Whitman, Blake, Cowper and Wordsworth. 
Being himself a poet, Mr. Cheney is the more ca- 
pableof see out the beauty and strength of other 
men’s work, 


A Child of Tuscany. 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet, author of “Sweet William,” 
“My —— etc. Illustrated by Will Phillip 
Hooper. Small 4to, $1.50, 

This is a sweet, wholesome and cheerful story, 
bright with Italian sunshine, and warm with its 
author's “ kindly love” to all the young. The scene 
is laid in the city of Florence and its richly pictur- 
esque neighborhood. The characters are all Italian. 
The children will follow with unabated interest the 
career of the little peasant hero, who, by unselfish 
love and patient, persistent labor, rises from 
poverty to wealth. 


Beatrice of Bayou Teche. - 


By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JonES. With beautiful cover 
design by E.D Wells. 12mo, $1.25. 

This story is excellent in quality, clear and ex- 
pressive in styleand timelyin subject. It is founded 
upon the difficulties that hedge about a person of 
mixed blood and clouded birth, no matter what her 
intellectual and physival endowments. 

“The book has no dull chapters.”—The Chicago 





Inter-Ocean. 
OcTaVE THANBT says: “A capital story, full of 
vigor and subtle knowledge, and it is as vi 

paige ige is as vivid and 





= sale ly bo.huellers gtntrally, or will be sent, postpatd, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


time of George II., and the great revivalist, 
George Whitefield, plays a prominent part in 
the development of the plot, 1,25. 


Geo. Macdonald’s 


| New Romance, 


| Lilith. 
| A strange romance of thrilling interest and weird 


spiritual suggestiveness. Already in its 
third edition, $1.25. 
} 


| Recollections 


of Notable People. 


| By CHARLES K. TUCKERMAN, First Minister 
Resident of the United States to Greece, 
Gossippy, anecdotal, and exceedingly inter- 
esting recollections of many people of note, 
as met by the author at home and abroad. 
$4.00. 


The Romance 
of Prince Eugene. 


An idyll under Napoleon I. By AtperT 
PULITZER. With 12 full-page photogravure 
portraits, Elegantly bound, 2 vols,, $5.00. 
Also a limited large-paper edition, with 
special features, and very elaborately bound.. 
2 vols,, $12.00 net, 


Austin Dobson’s 
Poems. 


An entirely new and beautiful edition of these 
delightful verses. With etched portrait of 
Mr. Dobson Wm. Strang, and 7 full- 

age etchings Lalauze. First edition 
ee re paige in Povo styles at $5.00, 

10.00, $15.00, .00, respectively, 
In 2 volumes. Particulars on ion 
to any bookseller, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Fifth Avenue and 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 






































































































READY TO-DAY 


The Abbey Shakespeare 


The Comedies of Shakespeare. With many Drawings 
by Edwin A, Abbey, Reproduced by Photo- 
gravure. Four volumes, Large 8vo, 

Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $30.00, Net. 

(In a Box.) 





One hundred and thirty-one full-page photogravure reproductions of Mr. Abbey’s 
drawings illustrate this edition of the Comedies of Shakespeare. The text is that of the 
folio of 1623, with obvious errors corrected and the orthography modernized, and the 
retention of passages which occur in the folio, but which many editors have omitted, will 
be noted with interest. These volumes should be welcomed equally by the student and 
reader of Shakespeare, and the lover of artistic illustration. As the basis of the process 
of photogravure—by which these copper-plate pictures‘ are made—is photographic, all 
forms in the original drawings are perfectly retained, and the qualities faithfully rendered, 
so far as the translatable portions of these superb drawings can be reproduced. Museums 
were ransacked for the costumes and armor of the periods, and almost forgotten bits 
were brought to light by the diligent search of the enthusiastic artist. Old hangings and 
cabinets, that may have been a part of the surroundings of the dramatis persone, have 
been skillfully used as decorative backgrounds, and form no small part of these charming 
compositions. These drawings are the result of many years of careful thought. Months 
were spent in the study of the scenery and accessories of each play, and the student and 
the antiquary will find much in these illustrations to delight his eye. No other illustrator 
has got so near to the heart of the immortal bard. The text and illustrations of these 
unique volumes will average about 350 pages each. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
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The Laborer and His Hire 


COMING FROM SO EXPERIENCED an editor, Mr. Edward W. 
Bok’s article on “The Modern Literary King” in the No- 
vember Forum is rather puzzling in its logic—or lack thereof. 
The “ Literary King” he refers to is the Almighty Dollar, 
which is, he says, “the curse of our literature to-day. It has 
become the juggernaut of the author.” In his introductory 
paragraph, Mr. Bok lyrically describes the ideal state of the 
author :— 

‘Time was—and it is not so very long ago—that an author, 
when he sat down to write a book, felt as if he were approaching 
a devout task. He felt as if the pen were a sacred instrument: 
the book a gospel. He lived a sane life: that is, he feared God 
and slept eight hours every night,—and when a man does those 
two things he zs sane and very far removed from pessimism, * * * 
When he wrote, it was because he felt within him a mental or 
spiritual impulse which drove him to the pen; and when his work 
appeared in print, people realized that the man had written because 
he had something to say. He had a message. He wrote from 
inspiration, * * * Those were, indeed, pastoral days in lit- 
erature, and in America more particularly. The ‘needs’ of the 
publisher, the ‘requirements’ of the public, were far from the 
mind of the writer when he wrote, and yet his work invariably 
met both needs and requirements. But the author was himself in 
those days, and what he gave was of himself and his best self. 
He believed in inspiration, and waited for it before he wrote,” 

This alluring picture isratherincomplete. Mr. Bok quotes 
as examples Thackeray and Washington Irving and Gibbon. 
But in those “pastoral days” of American literature there 
were, just as there are to-day, authors who would never have 
written, had they waited for inspiration—authors who had 
their day of popularity, but whose names are unknown of 
the present generation, Putnam's Monthly was filled 
with stories by writers who are forgotten forever in its 
almost inaccessible pages, and the Duyckinck collection in 
the Lenox Library contains a most interesting collection of 
early American novels that were written without inspiration 
—for the love of writing them, maybe—perhaps for the 
love of money. Then, as now, publishers experimented 
with books of promise as well as with works of genius, and 
the public of the period sometimes preferred the former. 
Genius andinspiration are notconvertible terms. No mansits 
down to his first book without the latter; but few bring to its 
composition the former. Again, genius is a comprehensive 
word: it covers the faculty of taking infinite pains, which 
was Maupassant’s supreme gift, and the dash of Scott; yet 
both are great. The world would have sorely lacked for 
reading-matter, if only the few men of genius of each gen- 
eration had written for it; and to take our heritage of the 
ages from Shakespeare to Thackeray for comparison with 
our present men-of-letters is unjust, in that no allowance is 
made for the former's forgotten contemporaries. This gen- 
eration may yet contribute to the band of immortals a few 
hames—and if it does, it will have done its work well. 

Bearing in mind the uninspired writers of former ages, we 
approach Mr. Bok’s, second paragraph:—“ Nowadays we 
have changed all this. Inspiration is given no chance: one 
1s almost led to say that it has become an unknown quality 
im our literature.” But has it? Can we surely say that the 
Proportion of inspiration in the amount of literature pro- 
duced has grown less to any great extent than it was for- 
merly, when we take into consideration the changed—or, 
father, the constantly changing—conditions of our life ? 
Within the last twenty years man has awakened to so many 
Problems and new possibilities, that he rushes hither and 


‘thither on his onward course, bewildering with his own be- 
ent the poor author who needs so badly a “sane life” 


and “eight hours of sleep every night.” Moreover, among 
other bad habits, modern man has contracted the reading 
habit—a rage for printed pages in weekly and monthly papers, 
in pamphlets and .books,—a habit that craves quantity rather 
than quality and has produced a debasement of taste. Of a 
digestion of what they read, there can be no question whatever 
with modern readers. Hardly have the contents of Wednes- 
day’s weekly paper been gulped down, than Thursday’s sheet is 
dropped in the letter-box, to be followed by another on Fri- 
day, a fourth on Saturday, and on Sunday by a hash of 
printed words, covering everything under the sun, from cook- 
ing recipes to Armenian atrocities, from a report of a sermon 
to one of a prize-fight. And people swallow it all, and read 
comic papers on Monday and Tuesday, while waiting for 
Wednesday’s round to begin again. Of all this they remem- 
ber little, which would be a blessing, after all, were it not 
that the curious jumble of facts and inaccuracies, conjectures 
and suggestions that remains is taken for culture. There- 
fore it is so refreshing to meet occasionally a man who 
knows one thing well, and to listen to his wisdom. For this 
deplorable condition, ace Mr. Bok, the modern editor, not 
the poor author, is responsible; nay, more, no week passes 
without attempts to add new periodical publications to the 
bewildering mass through which man has persuaded himself 
that he must wade to keep abreast of the “culture” of our 
day. 

“The one thought of the author of to-day,” continues 
Mr. Bok, “is to make matter out of mind. The successful 
writer of the present, once he has secured the- eye of the 
public, feels that he must keep himself and his work before 
the eye of that public. He must produce and go on pro- 
ducing, whether impulse or inspiration comes to him or not, 
He must, he feels, produce just so much work, He is sin- 
cere and conscientious in the hope that what he does will 
be good work. But if it happens to be otherwise, which is 
more than likely, he feels that he is not altogether to blame.” 
But why should editors or publishers accept and publish his 
work if it is bad? They have the power to refuse it, to the 
benefit of their own papers and pockets and reputations, 
And if the public persists in clamoring for the bad stuff, is 
it not barely possible that the editor or publisher may be 
wrong in his judgment, and‘the public be right? Such 
things have happened ere now. 

We now reach Mr, Bok’s gréat grievance: the author of 
to-day writes for money—as much. money as he can: get, 
To be sure, there is truth in this: the commercial spirit is 
perceptible in the art of letters more than it ever was before. 
However, Mr. Bok generously admits that “publishers and 
authors are equally responsible”—not to mention editors. 
But more than either, the spirit of the age is responsible for 


this. Our needs are greater than ever, the luxuries of the 


past have become the necessaries of to-day; money has be- 
come our criterion of most things—even of brains; and un- 
consciously, almost, we consider the author who buys coun- 
try housés and horses and carriages as greater than he who 
lives in furnished rooms and goes afoot. The publisher, like _ 
Frankenstein, has raised an all-devouring monster in his 
vaunted “circulation,” and he must feed it with what it 
wants, or drop out of the struggle for existence, from which 
Mr. Bok desires the author to withdraw of his own free will 
on a basis of five—not four or six—cents per word. What 
guarantee he has that an author will do better work for five 
cents a word than for fifteen, and wait for inspiration in the 
bargain, it is hard to understand. Did not Scott write under 
tremendous pressure, and avowedly to pay off his debts; did 
not Thackeray declare that he would never have written a 
















































































line without the need of money; was not Dickens obliged 
to furnish a certain number of words for each part of his 
‘stories as they were originally published in the green covers 
now so coveted by collectors? And was not Victor Hugo 
notoriously rapacious without marring the majesty of his 
stanzas? 

Inspiration, like genius, is an elastic term. In some 
writers it manifests itself as plot, in others as psychological 
analysis, in still others as the handling of philosophical, relig- 
ious or social problems. Some have only one plot, and to the 
day of their death merely change the names of their charac- 
ters and the scene of action in each successive story without 
being found out by the public, which in its race for culture 
has no time to stop and think, Of such are the “society” 
novelists, and many writers of stories of adventure. Both 
are sure of their audience, which has a great deal of taste, 
and most of it very bad, The writers of adventure may pro- 
duce masterpieces, the “society” novelists hardly ever, for 

their readers do not want society stories like “ Vanity Fair” so 

much as books of etiquette disguised as fiction, with mem- 
' . bers of the 400, foreign noblemen, crests, coats-of-arms and 
noblesse oblige stuck in at suitable intervals. Here the inspi- 
ration is not found in the book itself, but in the discernment 
of snobbery in a certain portion of the reading pub- 
lic. In fact, to profit by the foibles of others may 
fairly be called genius. The psychologist must needs pro- 
ceed from inspiration to inspiration, if his mind be suf- 
ficiently strong and clean to abstain from a constant con- 
templation of the breaking of a certain commandment. 
Once that dangerous rock is passed, he may develop, like 
M. Bourget, from a “psychologist” into a “moralist”; and 
then, if he have genius, he shall be immortal; if he have not, 
he may grow into a bore. Problems of all kinds are in- 
numerable; they may be classed as a sub-divison of the psy- 
chological category, and offer great possibilities for needless 
excitement and questionings of the heart. It should be un- 
derstood that Mr. Bok writes only of novelists, and that what 
is said here applies throughout to fiction only. If there be 
one aft in which practice makes perfect, it is the art 
of writing, Genius sometimes may carry an unexperi- 
enced writer triumphantly to the end; inspiration never. 
Flaubert pursued to the end the unattainable ideal of finding 
the only perfect way to construct each sentence in his works; 
and Guy de Maupassant is reported to have said to Alexan- 
dre Dumas:—*‘ If I were rich enough not to be obliged to 
write, my dream would be to write only one more book, a 
short one, at which I should always continue to work, and 
which I should order to be buried on the day of my death.” 
No writer is ever content with what he has written; and 
those that are, will never be among the ones who receive fif- 
teen cents per word for their work. 

Authors may be more commercial in these days than they 
were in former times ; or maybe it is an agent, or a business- 
like wife, who is so for them. But, once the contract made, 
the author, if he have found his true vocation, most likely 
forgets all about it, and thinks only of the men and women 
he is creating, lives with them through good days and evil, 
enjoys the struggle with words and phrases, and at the end 
may feel that he has parted with personal friends, as did 
Dickens, or weep over their deaths, as did Dumas when he 
had killed Porthos. All this in spite of the fact that he is to 
receive fifteen cents per word, and that he knew it when he 
began. “Time is the capital of men of brains,” and that 
author is worthy of his earnings, however high the clamor of 
his readers may make them, who, with a quill, some ink and 
a ream of paper, can compel the busy world to turn from its 
marts, and make it feel for the moment that the world he 
has created is more real than that to which it must return 
when his last page has been read. 

Mr. Bok speaks of ‘fictitious values of manuscripts.” 


What are they? The author cannot create them; the pub-- 


lisher only if he wishes to court bankruptcy. There re- 
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mains, then, the public. And the moment the public creates 
such a value, it ceases to be fictitious, because that public igs 
ready to reimburse the publisher; and more. Mr. Bok ob. 
jects to the system of “ ordering ” stories, and of stipulating 
the number of words. It is here—in the publisher's office,— 
that literature becomes an article of artistic merchandise— 
not, as Mr. Bok states, before, except in rare instances, 
The publisher has to calculate the cost of setting, printing, 
paper and binding, the size of an edition, and a hundred 
other matters that go towards bringing about his success 
or failure. Nor is his a cast-iron rule: he will confer with 
the author in the matter of length; and when he accepts a 
story that has not been ordered, he often has to suggest the 
cutting-out of thousands of words whose omission improves, 
the tale. For generally an author is the worst judge of his 
own work. Having gone over it again and again, he loses 
the power to detach himself from it, to stand before it and 
see it impartially. Moreover, the stipulation of the number 
of words does not always injure a story. Authors of experi- 
ence have a rather exact idea of the length of the story they 
have in mind; Mr. Bok’s anecdote of the author who said 
that he could make a novel of 40,000 words, and then it 
would be $6,000, or he could spin it out to 60,000, in which 
case the price would be $7,500, is undoubtedly true, but a 
rare exception, we believe; as certainly was the author who 
put a few more words into his short story “to cover his type- 
writer’s bill,” and included in the total number the title, the 
chapter-heads and his own signature. As to the ordering of 
novels, that is a necessity, if the publisher is to do business, 
Mr. Bok’s wide experience must have taught him how utterly 
impossible are ninety-nine per cent. of the mss. submitted to 
long-suffering publishers and editors. Were they to rely 
upon these for their spring and fall lists of books, they would 
not find twenty books a year—always accepting the fact that 
the modern Frankenstein monster must have its jaws filled 
continuously, and cannot be made to turn around to masti- 
cate and digest at leisure its rich literary heritage of the past 
ages. 

eThe system of “ordering” books is rather a help than 
otherwise to the author. His inspiration is just as likely to 
come from without as from within, and genius is notoriously 
lazy in inspiring itself. And the “literary adviser” of a 
publishing-house, and the editor of a periodical, often render 
this service. They watch the literary field and all its move- 
ments, study the trend of public thought and taste, historical 
and literary anniversaries, and the closing of the bonds that 
draw the whole world ever nearer together. Thus do they 
get ideas, and these ideas, in the form of an order to an 
author, often form the latter’s inspiration. The custom of 
“ordering” in art’ is not new, as Mr. Bok seems to think. 
In painting and sculpture it has been done from time imme- 
morial—witness “The Nightwatch ” and so much of Michel- 
angelo’s work,—and to day no painter, no sculptor considers 
an order as a clog upon his genius. 

Editors and publishers, says Mr. Bok in conclusion, pay 
for the names attached to literary work, not for the 
quality of that work itself. But have not the editors of 
certain periodicals to blame themselves for this, and have 
not publishers a right to complain of them, too? The con- 
stant “puffing” of authors in the literary notes sent out by 
the editors of certain periodicals, the statements that “ Mrs, 


X. is spending the summer in Italy, and will go to Egypt in | 


the fall,” and that she has received a great many thousands 
of dollars for her latest story; the glamor of prosperity and 
large financial transactions thrown purposely over all these 
advertisements, which are only occasionally followed by# 
brief sentence about the character of the work itself, has 
spread abroad an opinion that the rewards of literature must 
be even greater than they really are; and how great 18 

strength of public opinion can best be judged by the editors 
who have to pay prices that are at least in some measufe 
commensurate with the figures they send out. Painters, 
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playwrights, sculptors, musicians and actors are rewarded for 
their works in a way so magnificent that the income of even 
the best-paid author seems paltry. It is fit that at last the 
time has come when literature repays, at least in some 
measure, her votaries for their labors—repays them, that is, 
in material comfort as well as in the higher happiness that 
is the greatest reward of all who devote themselves to crea- 
tive art. 

As long as the public refuses to read the masterpieces of 
yore, and persists in wading through the sea of printed 
sheets, which the now-despairing modern editor has taught 
it to expect from day to day; as long as that editor déems 


it unwise to experiment with those masterpieces, as the pub- , 


-lishers have begun to do; and as long as the tendency is to 
increase the number of periodicals thrown upon the market, so 
long will the prices in literature remain high. They rather 
tend to increase, indeed, if we take into consideration Mr. 
Waugh’s recent statement, made in his London Letter in 
The Critic, that the demand for “names” will in the near 
future be probably larger than the supply. The situation is 
undoubtedly unsound, but it cannot be solved by Mr. Bok’s 
suggestion that the author insist upon only five cents per 
word when he can get fifteen. Even an Altrurian author 
might justly object to such Quixotism in an age whose king 
is the Almighty Dollar. Perchance some time our latter- 
day culture may break out in a new direction—amateur 
telepathy with the planet Mars, or sane living amid woods 
and fields,—and then there will be changes that will involve 
the reward of the editor and his publisher, which is exceeding 
great, as well as that of the poor author, who, says Mr. Bok, 
is laboring far too hard to be worthy of his hire. 

A. SCHADE vAN WESTRUM. 





Literature 
‘¢ The Huguenots ”’ 
And the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By Henry M. Baird. 2 
vols, Charles Scribner's Sons. : 

THE VOLUMES now offered to the public under the fore- 
going title form the last link in Prof. Baird's Huguenot tril- 
ogy. In one sense they “constitute an independent history, 
intended to be complete in itself, of the causes and the 
effects, proximate and remote, of the repeal of one of the 
most important laws ever given by a human legislator.” At 
the. same time “they form the conclusion and natural com- 
plement of a historical series of which the first two parts 
have heretofore been published, in ‘The Rise of the Hugue- 
nots of France’ and ‘The Huguenots and Henry of Na- 
vatre.’” 

These three works, six volumes in all, are thus devoted to 
the story of those who in France took up the religious views 
promulgated by Jacques Lefévre and of that renovation to 
which Lefévre referred when, grasping his pupil Farel by the 
hand, he said in impressive tones, “Guillaume, the world is 
about to be renewed, and you will behold it!” The first of 
them narrates the rise and rapid growth of the Huguenots 
as a religious and political party, and exposes the futility of 
the bloody persecutions that culminated in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day. Then follows the account of the 
equally futile warfare of Henry III. and of the League, and 
the struggle of the new party to obtain some sort of religious 
liberty, this being secured finally by the Edict of Nantes, 
under HenryIV., who was once their ally inarms, Here was 
the most marked acknowledgment so far of the strong posi- 
tion occupied by French Protestantism. The final chapter 
of this second work deals with the brighter days of the 
Protestants under the Edict, down to the death of Henry IV., 
1610. The present work covers a period of nearly two 
hundred years, and treats of the attempt to undo Henry's 
work, To the gradual encroachments of Louis XIII. suc- 
ceed the heartless measures of Louis XIV. in preparing for 
the recall of the Edict, and this in turn is succeeded by the 

itself and the mournful consequences to France. 
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The drama is not complete, however, until the long struggle 
for recovery of ecclesiastical organization and civil and re- 
ligious rights is reproduced, as well as the crowning act of 
all—complete recognition by the civil government, in the 
second year of this century. 

Even the most general reader can scarcely have failed to 
note that Prof. Baird has had for his historical researches a 
field of absorbing interest, one that comprises the varied 
scenes and forces of three exceptional centuries, where the 
vicissitudes of an oppressed people call out the most inter- 
esting and most important of human experiences; a field, too, 
that furnishes morals of surpassing value, together with all’ 
the enthusiasm born of a winning cause. Nor will it be new 
to those who have read the other pieces in the author’s tril- 
ogy to think of him as among the very few in the company 
of Prescott and Motley. His work is not only that of a 
modern scholar, but of an exceptionally artistic writer as 
well. The minute research, critical, unprejudiced judgment 
and accurate statement which are manifest on every page, 
would alone secure these books a place among our historical 
classics. But beyond all this, here are the evidences of high 
art, the ability to present a living picture of another time, 
the faculty of making the spisit of generations long gone so: 
real that the reader of the present is a very part of it. Of 
the style in these pages it must be said without reserve that 
it is that of a master. 

Among the most noteworthy features the reader finds here, 
appears a very skilful arrangement of material. Perhaps a 
brief reference to this and the general proportions observed 
may give a more adequate idea of the work, There are 
twenty chapters, distributed among six Books. Eight ot 
these are given to the first fifty years after Henry IV., the 
epoch during which the Huguenots made their greatest ma- 
terial and intellectual advancement. In this half-century 
they had their best opportunities to show to the world their 
real genius, the good consequences of their ecclesiastical 
organization and the excellence of the moral and religious 
training which they were not allowed to extend throughout 
France. Here happen, to be sure, the three wars and the 
reduction of La Rochelle; but these measures were aiming 
to reduce the military and political importance of the new 
party without depriving its members of the enjoyment of 
real benefits secured by the Edict. The two chapters of the 
Third Book deal with the undermining of the Edict, the 
growing persecution of the twenty years following Louis’s 
assuming personal control of the government, and, with the 
prelude of the Revocation, the great dragonnades of the next 
five years. 

It here appears how “the -Edict of Revocation, when 
at length it came, was not a detached act of supreme 
iniquity. It was rather the culmination of a long series of 
criminal acts.” To the Revocation and its consequences, 
both in persecution at home and in emigration to foreign 
lands, is accorded an extended discussion in four chapters, 
reaching tothe year 1702. The exiles are not followed much 
beyond the bounds of France; that inviting field is willed 
to other hands. But the account of the great emigration 
and of the contemporary effort to make all France Catholic, 
together with that of the early conventicles after the Revo- 
cation, furnishes some of the most interesting and dramatic 
features of the entire story. As for the uprising of the 
Camisards, that episode, though confined to a period of eight 
years and engaging but comparatively small numbers, is 
thought entitled to very full treatment in three chapters. 
Ample justification is found in the heroic character of the 
conflict, not to speak of the interesting questions concer ning 
the natural right of the peasants of the Cévennes to resort to 
arms, and concerning the influence of this resort to arms 
on the progress of that religion in whose interests the war 
was waged. The remaining three chapters discuss, first, 
the Churches of the Desert, the work of those preachers and 
missionaries who gradually accomplished, in the midst of 
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almost unprecedented adversities, the beginning of the re- 
generation of French Protestantism. Following this, the 
record of the winning of toleration between the years 
1763 and 1787, and then of full recognition, carries the 
reader into that glad sense of victory that is only aroused by 
close sympathy with those who, though suffering many things, 
have at last won a hard battle, and have assured by their 
sacrifices the triumph of right and truth. 

It may be of interest to note, in closing, that the studies 
now concluded were begun by the author of these volumes 
more than thirty years ago. The circumstance that he has 
been able to complete his undertaking can be no less than a 
constant source of pleasure and satisfaction to every Ameri- 
can who is proud of his country’s historians, as well as to 
every representative of this or other lands who finds delight 
in the story of human liberty. 





‘¢ Prince Henry the Navigator ’’ 
The Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery, 1394-1460. By C. R. 
Beasley. (Heroes of the Nations Series.) G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
SENECA, IN HIS “ Medea,” prophesied that times would 
come when old Ocean would loose his chains, the great 
a would lie patent, and Ultima Thule vanish from her 
e:— 
‘* Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” 
The ocean veil has been gradually lifted, first one corner and 
then another, until now every feature of that mystic Tellus, 
so strange and so vaguely known to the ancient world, stands 
almost perfectly revealed in the light of repeated discovery. 
From immemorial antiquity men have been tugging at this 
Isis-veil, talking to this sphinx, endeavoring to get complete 
utterance out of the one, complete disclosure out of the 
other. The old dark-faced Phoenicians began the restless 
questioning and sounded and sailed and settled the shores 
of the Mediterranean in their Tyrian or Carthaginian ships. 
Then inquisitive Hellas, ever alert and ever a-tiptoe for nov- 
elty, took up the cue, spread on the magic islands of her 
archipelago, ran round the rim of the Middle Sea like flies 
around a huge punch-bowl, confirmed Carthaginian discov- 
eries, and settled Sicily, Marscilles, bits of Hispania, and, 
passing out’through the Pillars of Hercules, made a venture- 
some voyage under Pytheas into northern seas. Little by 
little the “Heart of the World” became known to keen 
Greek eyes, plundering Roman consuls, wily Oriental satraps, 
Moslem geographers and Christian explorers ; the dim world 
emerged into definition, like the negative of a photograph 
from its chemical bath; islands, peninsula contours, moun- 
tain ranges, continents, assumed distinctness on the charts, 
and in the minds of Greek, Roman and Moslem became 
" less like the confused landscapes of Dante's “ Purgatorio,” 
and did not vanish into all-swallowing seas, like the lost 
Atlantis. As discovery approached the times of Columbus 
and abandoned the tangled statements of Strabo and Ptol- 
emy, four nations, settled on the outer rim of the now well- 
authenticated world—Spain, Portugal, England and Norway, 
—looked with more and more intent and daring gaze west- 
ward on Homer’s “illimitable ocean sea” ; individual cap- 
tains and princes, overcoming dread and superstition and 
imperfect knowledge of navigation, ventured out on the im- 
mense salt water-expanse, crept down the coast of Africa, 
out toward Madeira, Canaries, Azores, down the frozen 
fjords of Greenland and Labrador, and finally, in a burst of 
epic daring, reached to the warm heart of the beautiful An- 
tilles, the gulfs of “Little Venice” (Venezuela) and the 
flowery swamps of Florida. Thus the veil of Isis was rent 
in twain at last, and half the strange, ever-vanishing, ever- 
elusive face was seen in all its saliency and outline. 








Mr, Beazley’s admirable monograph, which reveals much 
original research and a thorough mastery of comparative 
geographical science, shows in detail how great a part Prince 
Henry, the bachelor saint (as one might call him) of Portu- 
gal, had in this gradual elimination of darkness from the 
face of the earth—a hero-discoverer almost as distinguished 
as Cabot and Columbus, who died only twenty-two years be- 
fore the discovery of America, and made that discovery alto- 
gether probable and practicable. Several lives of the famous 
“‘ Navigator ”—as he is preéminently-called—are well known 
to scholars, among them Major’s, Wappaus's “ Heinrich der 
Seefahrer” and De Weer’s “Prinz Heinrich”; but none, 
we fancy, matches the present biography in clearness, in the 
value of the map illustrations, and in chronological order- 
liness. Mr. Beazley givesinteresting testimony to the accuracy 
of the Anglo-Saxon conception of the “ divagations” of the 
world in the pre-Crusading Christian period, and bases his 
statements upon the map in the Cottonian collection. The 
matter-of-fact English were always practical even in their 
fictions. The exquisite beauty of Portuguese architecture, 
unknown to, or ignored by, most European ramblers, comes 
out vividly in the illustrations of the book. There is 
hardly a lovelier building in Europe than the Batalho abbey 
near Lisbon. 





‘The Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska’’ 
Great Grandmother of Victor Emmanuel. Tr. from the Polish by Kasi- 
_ mir Daiekonsky, A.C. McClurg & Co. 

THIS LITTLE BOOK gives us a charming description of man- 
ners and life in Poland during the last century ; it reads more 
like a novel than a journal. The little Countess begins 
her narration at the age of sixteen, with an account of her 
family, the Krasinskas, in whose antiquity she glories: can 
she not recite its genealogy as perfectly as her morning 
prayers? The second in a family of four sisters, Francoise 
was the beauty; as she naively says:—‘ I have heard more 
than once that I am pretty, and sometimes, looking in the 
mirror, I think so myself.” Her home was the castle of 


-Maleszon, a lonely-looking nest for this young life. The 


girls occupied the third floor with their governess, and Fran- 
goise tells us that the stairs were her delight:—* I often 
grasp the stair rail, and I am down in a second, without 
my feet once touching the floor. Oh it is such fun!” Then 
the eldest daughter was sought in marriage in the dignified, 
stately manner of the time. . The lively Francoise thus ex- 
presses her opinion :—“‘I do not like the Staroste, he is so 
grave, he never looks at the girls; he converses only with 
my honored Parents.” The meek little sister, more in keep- 
ing with the age, was perfectly satisfied, and the betrothal 
took place. A skein of silk was given her to wind, her suc- 
cess in disentangling it demonstrating her patient enough to 
meet the trials of married life. The account of the prepara- 
tions for the wedding, Frangoise’s delight at the increased 
gayety, the old Polish customs, the ceremony in the church 
and the solemn affair at the castle, where the bride danced 
with every gentleman in turn, ending with her father, is very 
entertaining. When it was all over, Francoise wrote s—] 
cannot get accustomed to call her Madame Starostine, but 
it would not be proper to speak to her otherwise, I am sure 
she will grieve to leave her home and to go away with a man 
whom she knows so little. It must be awful.” The young 
Countess had a first proposal before the wedding-guests dis- 
persed ; but it was made only to her parents, and she first 
learned of it by seeing at dinner a goose served up with 
black gravy, which was the delicate manner in Poland in 
those days of announcing to a young aspirant that his sult 
had been rejected. : k 
Francoise was sent to Warsaw to be introduced to society 
by her aunt, the Princess of Lubin. For a year she was 
the cynosure of all eyes; the son of the King, Duke Charles 
of Courland, fell in love with her, and they were secretly mat 
ried. The sharp contrast between her sister’s joyous W 
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ding and her own is very touching. She felt the lack of the 

tenderness of home surroundings. “ Marridd!” she writes, 

“ What a terrible wedding! at five in the morning the Prince 

knocked at the door; I was dressed and we went out stealth- 

ily; Duke Charles was waiting for us. It was quite dark, 

the wind blew fiercely; we walked to the church, as a car- 

riage would have made a noise. The church was silent as 

the grave, our steps resounded on the flagstones as in a 

cavern.” The ceremony did not last ten minutes; in an 

hour she was back in her own room. For political reasons 
her cowardly lover did not wish the marriage made public, 

and she lived for years among her relations, her secret known 
to. only a very few. Her beautiful youth passed, the Prime 
Minister tried to make her admit that the marriage was 
illegal, but she proudly told him :—“I know our marriage is 
valid; it was consecrated by the Curator of the Parish, with 
the consent of my parents.” The King died; the nation 
elected his successor, and Duke Charles wasset aside. Then 
’ he sought his wife, and his earnest pleadings and assertions 
of devoted love finally induced her to go to him, She lived 
a few happy years with him in his changed surroundings, so 
different from the exalted position she had expected to fill. 
When she died,he had the grace to follow her in a few months. 
The journal stops when Francoise was living her lonely life; 
she evidently had not the heart to chronicle her sorrows, and 
the end is told by another. Her journal shows her to have 
been a high-spirited, noble girl, whose sweet disposition was 
not spoiled by her unhappy marriage. Her daughter was the 
mother of Charles Albert, the father of Il Re Galantuomo of 
pleasant memory. Who knows how much of his popularity 
came from traits inherited from his beautiful great grand- 
mother ? 





** After Five Years in India”’ 
Life and Work in a Punjaub District, By Anne C, Wilson (A. C. 
MacLeod.) Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, : 

It Is NOT OFTEN that a tourist waits five years before he 
begins to speak authoritatively on his tour. Five weeks 
are usually considered enough for the lively race of 
globe trotters; utterance is absolutely necessary to the 
tour crammed traveller, whose hurried impressions in a 
hurried volume are sped like a cannon-ball through the 
press and placed instantly in the hands of admiring friends. 
To wait five years, as the author of the present work has 
done, is unnecessary cruelty, like that inflicted on am- 
bitious authors whose mss. ripen slowly in an editor’s desk 
nine summers long! While there is value in the instantaneous 
impression, in the flash of the photograph, in the shot of the 
kodak, there is far greater value in the filtered and clarified 
knowledge that comes from long and deliberate association 
with lands, landscapes, peoples and institutions. Ripened 
experience, like ripe fruit, seldom interferes with intellectual 
deglutition: what is calmly gathered, calmly stored up, and 
calmly written out, sinks wholesomely into the channels and 
empty spaces where mental alimentation goes on, and assimi- 


lates with other stores of ripened knowledge which have gone | 


before. One reads a book “after five years” with a con- 
sciousnesss that its information is apt to be ripe, wholesome, 
unsensational and weighty: it has followed the Horatian 
maxim, and has lain in the desk until it is thoroughly leavened. 
_ Mrs. Wilson's book is a calm, wholesome, mature collec- 
tion of this kind. She has spoken on the vast and compli- 
cated subject of India only after filling herself full of 
it through intimate association and daily contact with its 
people. How else could she have grappled with a huge 
federation of eight myriad peopled states, whose hundreds of 


millions reach beyond the dreams of European or American, . 


and whose administrative management has been realized 
only by a system of decentralization carried out in every de- 
partment? As the wife of an Indian official in the Punjab, 
she had ample opportunities of watching and recording the 
peculiarities of Indian life. 
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‘* The area to be administered in India,” she remarks, ‘‘is as 

large as Europe with Russia left out. No such contrasts are to 
be found elsewhere, as that between the torrid zones of India and 
its arctic regions, or between its sandy plains and its tropical 
vegetation. No such diversities in race, religion and language 
exist in Europe as are exhibited in India. The Tamil of Madras, 
the aboriginal highlander of the Central Provinces, the supple 
Bengali and the stalwart Punjaub Mohammedan, have less in 
common and are more unintelligible to each other than the Span- 
iard and Dutchman, the Hungarian and Frenchman.” 
It is these polyglot millions that England is called upon to 
govern through a Viceroy and Council, and a civil-service the 
most cultured in the world. Mrs. Wilson selects a secluded 
nook of this vast principality—the Punjab—for her coign 
of vantage, and from this eyrie views the Indian Empire as 
a whole, noting especially and in most interesting detail such 
characteristic topics as caste, religion, government, schools 
and agricultural life. A variety of minute and entertaining 
knowledge is thus set before the reader at first hand, de- 
scribed in the vivacious manner of a correspondent skilled 
in the manipulation of the pen. Life in an Oriental bunga- 
low, camp experiences, funny mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings with Hindu and Mohammedan servants, farming among 
the primitive agricultural populations, shopping in the great 
Indian towns, education and law in town and country, 
superstitions, money-lending, food, storytelling, pithy pro- 
verbial philosophy put in practice by the farmer, engage a 
lively and accurate observer whose first-hand knowledge is 
often amplified by reference to the standard works of 
Strachey, Thorburn, Ibbetson and MacLeod. Frequent 
excellent illustrations give, better than any description, a 
clear conception of the dress, utensils, physiognomies and 
house interiors of India. The book is a valuable repository 
of information. 





‘*Two Seasons in Switzerland ’’ 
By Dr. Herbert Marsh, Illustrated, Dodd, Mead & Co, 


THIS IS AN INTERESTING addition to the records of climbing 
in the high Alps. The author is an enthusiast in mountaineering, 
and tells his experiences in a style as graphic as it is free-and-easy. 
It is so thoroughly colloquial, indeed, that you seem to be listen- 
ing to an entertaining raconteur rather than reading a book. 
There is a refreshing admixture of slang withal, He ‘‘samples 
the grub”’ at an inn, finds ‘‘nary a soul” at another, refers to the 
weather as having ‘‘ knocked off pouring,’’ to an escape from 
falling into a crevasse as ‘‘deuced lucky,” to a ‘‘ poisonous col- 
lection of boulders”’ that bothered him, etc. Contractions, like 
‘‘it's,” ‘*didn’t,”” “I'd,” ‘‘I'm,” ‘‘’em,” etc., abound, The 
perils of climbing he takes lightly enough. A friend who was 
with him persisted in carrying a camera, contrary to the Doctor's 
advice; ‘‘ but Nemesis at last overtook him, for after erecting the 
camera he stepped back just one little pace to focus Rothhorn, 
and, bang! he disappeared into a crevasse. I happened to be 
next him on the rope, and got such a jog as nearly took my breath 
away. How we did laugh as the unfortunate man slowly reap- 
peared, and how we gave him scant time to extricate himself, but 
nearly cut him in two by extra vigorous hauls on the rope!” 

The minor discomforts of Alpine life are treated in the same 
merry vein. On reaching Zermatt after a particularly hard day, 
he writes:—‘‘The crowd was tremendous, and while Martin, 
lucky beggar, had wisely secured a bed the day before by wire, I 
found myself out in the cold, and considered myself fortunate in 
being allowed to sleep in a bus, which, as a matter of fact, made 
an excellent bed.” After climbing the Matterhorn he says:— 
‘* The delights of a hot tub, with forty winks to follow, soon made 
me forget the discomforts and dangers attendant on the ascent.” 
But, as he laments, these difficulties aré now reduced to a mini- 
mum. ‘‘ The fact is, the unfortunate mountain has become fash- 
ionable, and all sorts of men (and women too) in all sorts of con- 
ditions are dragged up it vf e¢ armis by the guides, who have 
naturally enough made the ascent as free from risk as possible by 
hanging these ropes and chains all over it.” There are, however, 
plenty of less frequented heights and passes where the members 
of the Alpine Club can still risk their necks at will, and our author 
tried not a few of them. Luckily, Ze did not break his neck, but 
lived to write this lively account of his adventures. 
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‘* Statistics and Sociology ”’ 
Science of Statistics. Part I. By Richmond Mayo-Smith. Columbia 
University Press. Macmillan & Co, 

THIS IS THE FIRST volume of a rather ambitious work on the 
use of statistics in the study of social phenomena. It deals en- 
tirely with the statistics of population, the author having in prep- 
aration another volume, which will cover the field of economic 
Statistics. He begins the present work with a brief notice of the 
bearing of statistics on sociological investigation, and of the method 
of collecting, analyzing and testing them, with a more particular 
account of the method and purpose of his own treatise. Then, 
taking up the various aspects of population in the civilized nations 
of the world, he gives the most important statistics relating to 
them, with discussions of their value and trustworthiness, and of 
the lessons to be drawn from them, The first topics with which he 
deals are the most general phenomenarelating to population, such 
as age and sex, and the number of births, deaths and marriages 
in proportion to the whole population, special care being taken to 
draw comparisons between different countries whenever such 
comparisons are of use. An attempt is made to draw general 
conclusions from the data thus presented, The subject of social 
conditions is next taken up, with statistics of families and their 
dwellings, the infirm and dependent classes, suicide and crime; 
and the rest of the volume is devoted to statistics of race and 
nationality, migration and the influence of physical and social en- 
vironment, The statistics given are, of course, mostly those 
gathered by the various governments of the world, and are usually 
presented in tabular form. They are not in such excessive 
quantity as in some statistical works, the author’s concern being 
not so much with the figures themselves as with their meaning 
and interpretation and the lessons to be drawn from them. 

Yet, when we inquire what Prof. Smith has accomplished in this 
work of interpretation, we find the result rather disappointing. He 
presents, indeed, many interesting statistical data, and has some 
excellent remarks on the care and intelligence needed in testing 
and using them; but his attempts to draw lessons from them and 
discover social laws by their means seem to us not very valuable. 
It is not that his remarks are untrue or misleading, but that they 
are often commonplace—some of them extremely so. What do we 
gain, for instance, by being gravely informed (p. 65) that ‘‘ births 
are the primary phenomenon of a continuing population; if it 
were not for births, population would cease” ? Elsewhere we 
are informed that ‘‘ marriage is dissolved either by the death of 
one of the parties or by divorce; the former, of course, is the more 
frequent.” The author suggests that crime may be ‘‘a function 
of the social organization in the same sense as births or deaths ” 
(p. 288). He declares the object of statistics to be the discovery 
of laws, or uniformities of coexistence and sequence among social 
phenomena; but we cannot find that he has revealed any such in 
this work, save only those that are obvious to everyone who sees 
the figures. For our part, we have very little faith in statistics as 
a means of discovering laws of social phenomena. The most 
they can do in that regard is to show that such laws, or uniform- 
ities, probably exist; but the laws must be discovered by some 
more penetrating method of investigation. 





Animal Intelligence 
+. Dog Stories from *' The Spectator": with an Introduction by J. St. 
Loe Strachey, Macmillan & Co 2. Subject to Vanity. By Mar- 
garet Benson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 3, Frail Children of the Air: 
Excursions into the World of Butterflies. By S. H. Scudder. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

NOW THAT THE MERE describing of new species is no longer 
the business of a naturalist, and zodlogy is something more than 
a museum of stuffed specimens and jars of pickled snakes and 
toads, the varied forms of life are turned to for that information 
which is of greatest practical use to mankind and has most bear- 
ing upon the many problems concerning the origin and signifi- 
cance of life as we see it everywhere about us. The day when 
all life, except that of maa, was looked upon as merely the anima- 
tion of machinery, has passed by. That the lower forms of the 
animal kingdom have a greater or less degree of ‘‘ thought-power ” 
cannot be denied. It requires, of course, a long experience and 
patient study by preéminently cautious people, rightly to interpret 
the significance of an animal’s actions, and when we take up a 
volume like ‘* Dog Stories” (1), it is with a feeling of doubt 
whether we can place much reliance on the incidents narrated by 
dozens of people, who have happened to witness what they con- 
sider remarkable manifestations of intelligence. As the editor 
states in the introduction, we must consider the extreme likelihood 





of ‘‘imperfect observation” or ‘‘curious coincidence.” On the 
other hand, it is ably argued that a considerable number of allied 
incidents tend strongly to confirm the conclusion of the existence 
of a power of ratiocination on the part of the animals described, 
This presupposes that the stories are true, and there is little prob. 
ability of their being otherwise, as great care has been exercised 
in the selection: ‘* all stories [were] rejected which [had] anything 
clearly suspicious about them.”” Thus assured, the reader is not 
only entertained but instructed by this remarkable collection of 
instances where dogs have shown themselves to be decidedly 
‘‘smart.” ‘‘If,” as the editor aptly puts it, ‘‘ people are to re. 
fuse to believe anything of a dog that does not sound likely on 
the face of it, we shall never get at the truth about animal intelli. 
gence.” The volume is tastefully bound, beautifully printed, and, 
thanks to all concerned, has an index. 

The pretty little volume, ‘‘ Subject to Vanity” (2), treats not 
only of dogs, but of cats, mice and birds, and abounds with inci- 
dents that show more or less activity of mind, the actions de- 
scribed in no case being ascribable to that much-abused psycho- 
logical feature of all life, instinct. Jealousy and vanity are 
particularly treated of, and much of the volume is very amusing, 
but we notice here and there too much stress laid upon phases of 
conduct that verge upon indelicacy. It is unquestionable that a 
correct insight into the mentality of animal life is only to be had 
from the massing, with some system, of an immense number of ob- 
servations, and all carefully written volumes, such as this is, have a 
distinct value. The publishers are to be commended for the neat 
manner in which the book has been brought out, but better illus- 
trations might have been provided. They have a smeared, indis- 
tinct, distorted look that is not pleasing. There was opportunity 
for cunning sketches that was not made use of. In these two 
volumes long-domesticated animals, or those in close captivity, 
have been brought to notice, and in the treatment of the general 
subject of animal intelligence, all such ‘‘ stories”’ have as much 
value but not the same as pertains to life in the haunts designed 
for it by nature. The quaint doings of Zhe Spectator’s dogs and 
of Miss Benson’s pets show what animals are capable of after 
long, intimate association with man, They prove what their 
capabilities are, when influenced by contact with superior minds, 
which is sufficient to demonstrate to any reasonable person, that 
they are not mere idealess machines, which was once the preva- 
lent view of the subject; but the question arises, Does the wild 
animal show equal evidences of advanced mentality? We be- 
lieve it to be true, but the difficulties of demonstration are 
enormous. 

To study closely and exhaustively an animal that spends its 
time in endeavoring to elude man’s observation seems like a hope- 
less task. There have been those who have given years of atten- 
tion to this phase of the subject, and we are only sorry to add, 
they are generally met with ridicule when they offer the results of 
their studies to the world. Dogs, cats and birds have been edu- 
cated to a marvellous degree, but wolves, lions and the birds of 
the air are byno means stupid. Mr. Scudder’s charming volume 
on our butterflies (3) offers abundant evidence of this. To most 
people, probably, butterflies are the very quintessence of silliness, 
To the average person the shortest poem on record, 

‘* Flutter by, 
Butterfly,” 
sums up the whole subject of these splendid insects; but our 
learned lepidopterologist shows that these light and airy creatures 
are cunning, combative and generally very wide-awake to their 
surroundings, one of his most entertaining chapters being on 
their ‘‘ psychological peculiarities.” He says:—‘‘ When I first 
mentioned to a company of friends my intention to write an essay 
on this subject, a scornful laugh greeted me, as if I were testing 
their credulity.” This is a common experience of outdoor natural 
ists; but Mr. Scudder makes good his case that butterflies are not 
fools. The volume treats of well-nigh every phase of the life 
of these gaudy creatures, and to those who have only admired 
their beauty when they chanced to flutter by, this volume will be 
a perfect revelation. In many respects there has not been pub- 
lished in. this country as valuable a contribution to our natural 
history as this on the ‘‘ Frail Children of the Air.” 





IT IS UNDERSTOOD that Mr. Ruskin receives a minimum sum of 
4000/, a year for his works. More than 3000 copies of Mr. 
Wise’s edition of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Harbours of England” have already 


been sold. The latest report of Mr. Ruskin, says the London 
Bookman, is that his health is very good, but that he speaks only 


in monosyllables, He takes long walks every day. 
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New Books and New Editions 
. Mr. GEORGE R. PARKIN, ‘‘ Honorary LL.D. of the University 
of New Brunswick,” whose work on ‘‘ Imperial Federation” was 
duly noticed by us some three years ago for its ability and its 
pleasing if somewhat visionary enthusiasm, now presents his 
readers with a new volume, not less ably written, but of a decid- 
edly more practical cast, entitled ‘‘ The Great Dominion: Studies 
of Canada.” The earlier work, it appears, attracted the attention 
of the London 77mes, and the consequence was a series of letters 
from Mr. Parkin, describing the result of his study of the various 
provinces of Canada in behalf of that journal. These letters, re- 
printed with some additions, and with the useful illustration of three 
valuable maps, form as good a summary of the advantages and at- 
tractions, and, it should in justice be added, of the few natural limi- 
tations and deficiencies, of the great northern colony, as any writer 
or emigrant could desire. The significant fact that in these letters, 
addressed especially to the British public, very little is said in ad- 
vocacy of ‘‘imperial federation” affords the inference that the 
author, whatever his own sentiments may be, is now becoming 
satisfied of the futility of expecting that the British people, how- 
ever eager they may be to retain their great colonies or depend- 
encies, will ever surrender their supremacy so far as to admit 
these dependencies into an equal copartnership with them. The 
author and his colonial compatriots may find ample consolation in 
reflecting that, as his book shows, their own country possesses gen- 
uine elements of greatness, in extent, in production, and in the 
character of its population, which may in time make it, like its 
older southern neighbor, a truly ‘‘ imperial federation” of flour- 
ishing American commonwealths. (Macmillan & Co.) 
* * 


THAT VETERAN EDITOR, Mr. Noah Brooks, has gathered in 
an attractive volume, under the title of ‘‘Short Studies in Party 
Politics,’ his papers contributed to Scrzbner's Magazine. The 
book is well indexed, and there are about a score and a half of 
portraits of men eminent in American politics, presidential and 
otherwise. Many of these portraits wear a far-away and ancient 
look as though they would teach the young men of America ven- 
eration for the fathers who lived in the days which, in our rapid- 
living age, seem already almost prehistoric. The text is suffi- 
ciently clear and detailed to give the general reader an excellent 
idea of the ins and outs of our political history. The volume 
forms a very acceptable companion to the late Prof. Alexander 
Johnston's classic work, ‘‘A History of American Politics,” 
(Charles Scribner's Sons..——-MADAGASCAR HAS FIGURED to 
a notable degree in this summer's telegrams. The origin of its 
name is still a puzzle, neither the native nor any other known 
language furnishing an explanation. The natives call their insu- 
lar home the ‘‘ Universe,” or ‘‘What is in the Midstof the 
Floods.” The eastern coast of the island is high and rocky, 
while the western forms a great slope with a number of rivers. It 
may be that Marco Polo's confounding of this island with Maga- 
doxo on the adjoining coast of Africa is responsible for the name. 
At any rate, the history of the island since the coming of Chris- 
tian missionaries is very interesting. A pleasant outline of the 
history and government of the country is given by the Rev. W. 
E. Cousins, who has been a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society since 1862. Almost as wonderful in its way as the 
renaissance of Japan, has been the story of the advancement of 
this people. The author talks with wonderful fairness of the 
French (his book was written before the war that has just been 
concluded), but how they are to make the war and the inevitable 
protectorate financially successful, is a problem which no level- 
headed man at the present time can solve. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

* * * 


OF THE MANY LIVES of Napoleon recently brought out, Mc- 
Clure’s takes the palm for the number of its illustrations. They 
include numerous portraits not before published, from the col- 
lections of Prince Victor Napoleon, Prince Roland Bonaparte, the 
Duc d’Aumale and others, contemporary sketches of the siege of 
Toulon, the Russian campaign and St, Helena, and reproductions 
of famous paintings, lithographs and drawings by Gros, David, 
Girodet, Raffet and other famous artists. The letter-press is 
Miss Tarbell’s ‘‘Short Life of Napoleon,” which is followed by a 
‘Table of the Bonaparte Family ”’ and a chronological table. 
(New York: S.S, McClure. Ir WAS A HAPPY thought to 

a cheap edition of ‘ The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Sol- 
dier of the Empire,” with the spirited illustrations by LeBlant. 
The book has long been before the public in Mrs. Carey’s faithful 
version, which reproduces the nervous style of the original exceed- 
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ingly well, but only in a rather costly edition. It was the last 
book that Gen. Sherman read, and he must have greatly enjoyed 
the vigorous descriptions of battle and bivouac and the old sol- 
dier’s never-ending boastfulness. (T. Y, Crowell & Co,)——IN 
RECENT NUMBERS of Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men 
and Great, Mr. Elbert Hubbard takes us a-visiting the shades of 
Victor Hugo at Hauteville House, Wordsworth at Grasmere, 
Thackeray in his grave in Kensal Green Cemetery, Dickens at a 
number of his London lodgings, and Oliver Goldsmith, Mr. Hub- 
bard acts as showman to his ghosts, points out their qualities and 
defects, and describes their local habitations, He seems to be an 
enterprising and tireless sight-seer, and is a gossiping and entertain- 
ing writer. His Little Journeys are easy going for the reader, so 
much so that he may desire to go over the ground a second time, 
and to that end should preserve the numbers and have them bound 
at the end of the year into a volume. Since these words were 
written, the numbers that have appeared thus far have been bound 
together and reissued, with illustrations, in a dainty little volume. 
In addition to the names given above, the volume contains those 
of George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Turner, Swift and 
Shakespeare. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


* * * 


THE ‘‘ PUBLIC LIBRARY HAND-BOOK,”’ issued by the Denver 
Library, a neat pocket volume of some 200 pages, is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature of the subject, covering nearly 
the whole field of library economics. The authors modestly dis- 
claim novelty or originality, yet their handling ‘of old themes is 
sprightly, vigorous and fresh. Even those who have other guides 
for the selection, arrangement and management of a library, will 
find much in this of great profit, especially the full explanation of 
certain details of the work, made clear by illustrative diagrams. 
In the list of periodicals dealing with new books, Zhe Literary 
World is omitted, doubtless through oversight. Zhe Critic is 
thus characterized :—‘‘ Probably the best critical weekly in this 
country. Perhaps a little too inclined to find joy in everything 
printed.” (Denver, Col.: Carson-Harper Co.) ‘‘THE Bos- 
TON PICTURE BOOK” contains pictures in half-tone, not as well 
printed as they might be, of the grand old Common, the common- 
place Public Garden, the Old North Church, the dreary Copps 
Hill Burying-ground, the historic State House, the new Public 
Library, the Museum of Fine Arts, Trinity Church, Faneuil Hall 
with its grasshopper vane, the Bunker Hill Monument, the Wash- 
ington Elm in Cambridge, and many other places. of interest in 
and about the city. (Boston: Irving P. Fox.) 

* * * 


A LAW-BOOK for laymen is what Mr. George F, Tucker has 
attempted in ‘‘ Your Will: How to Make It”; and he seeks to 
avoid the inevitable pitfall destined for all who make this attempt, 
by urging in his preface upon all his intended readers the neces- 
sity of consulting their trained counsel before applying to particu- 
lar cases anything he may say tothem. With this warning, Mr. 
Tucker’s book is really of more use to lawyers than their clients, 
for it is a clear and well-expressed exposition of the leading prin- 
ciples of testamentary law, which should be read by all intending 
testators with a view to suggesting situations to lay before their 
attorneys, and to making intelligible the reason of questions 
which every experienced lawyer will put to them before he can risk 
his reputation in drawing a will. (Little, Brown & Co,)——Mnr, 
JAMES PARRISH LEE, the Harvard athlete, is the editor of a 
little book on ‘‘ Golf in America,” for which all cis-Atlantic prac- 
titioners of the ancient and royal game will thank him, Thatthe 
game has now its American literature is another evidence that it 
has come tous to stay, and is no longer to be contemptuously dis- 
cussed as the ‘‘ chasing of a quinine pill around a ten-acre lot.” 
Mr. Lee’s book contains a somewhat extended historical intro- 
duction to the game, not only in America but in its home; the 
constitution and by-laws of the recently founded ‘‘ United States 
Golf Association,” playing rules, and lucid explanations of the 
game and its fascinating technicalities, together with instructions 
for beginners, reproductions of photographs of the proper style 
of playing the principal strokes, and finally a good-tempered and 
altogether necessary disquisition on the etiquette of golf—a 
game which surely tries the temper and requires of its devotees 
the strictest etiquette for the preservation of a proper decorum. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





*_ * & 


‘‘A HISTORY OF THE ART of Bookbinding, with Some Account 
of the Books of the Ancients,” edited by M. W. S. Brassington, 
is based upon the earlier book with a similar title by Mr. Jobn 
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Hannett, of which six editions appeared between 1837 and 1865. 
It is pleasantly written, and shows the hand of one thoroughly 
familiar with the craft from a practical as well as a historical point 
of view. The method of treatment is discursive, rather than pro- 
found, and it would be easy to pick a quarrel with the author’s 
statements here and there; but on the whole the narrative is prob- 
ably quite exact enough for the general reader, and is well-propor- 
tioned, considering the ground to be covered. The illustrations 
are well-chosen, and specially to be recommended because of their 
fine workmanship; there are a number of full-page reproductions 
of elaborate ancient book-covers in colors and monotints, which 
not only bring out the artistic features of the design, but are valu- 
able for technical details. No collectors of fine books will wish 
to be without this handsome volume. It is a pity that Mr. Brass- 
ington did not see fit to add a select bibliography of the subject. 
(Macmillan & Co.) ———‘‘ Ir JESUS CAME TO BOSTON,”’ He would 
see many things similar to what He witnessed in Capernaum and 
Jerusalem, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, in a white-covered pamph- 
let, shows us the good side of things in the city of baked beans 
and golden dome, and also shows how Boston needs a Parkhurst 
to bore into the iniquities of officialdom, while also giving us to 
understand that the judiciary is clean and pure. (Boston: J. Stil- 
man Smith & Co.) 

* * * 


THOSE WHO HAVE ENJOYED Prof. John Knox Lawton’s 
writings upon the Armada and the heroes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, will welcome his contribution to the series of Englishmen 
of Action, treating of ‘‘Nelson.” Around the personality of this 
worthy, who has his statue in almost.every important English 
town, has gathered almost as much legend as around the head of 
the renowned Davy Crockett. With the galley-yarns, marines’ 
tales and street bluster Mr, Lawton makes short work, or ignores 
them utterly. He gives a clear picture of the man who lifted Eng- 
land from the trough of defeat to the high wave of permanent 
triumph, Bornin 1758, the descendant of along line of inconspic- 
uous clergymen, Nelson must have inherited his ability from his 
mother’s side, who, though a parson’s daughter, came of a family 
of more than ordinary ability. Despite the many anecdotes of his 
childhood, which prove, upon examination, to have been made to 
order, or to have been exaggerations of old family jokes, Nelson 
was in childhood apparently an ordinary boy. His success in the 
prime of life was due to his thorough mastery of his profession 
and his determination to make his country great. One of the first 
things he did was to reform the abuses which had grown up in 
the Navy, and to stop the thievery which was systematically car- 
ried on by officers who misrepresented on paper the actual facts 
above and below deck. Notwithstanding that he lost his right 
arm by a grape-shot, he went on in the mastery of the se- 
crets of tactics and strategy, winning victories in both the northern 
and southern waters of Europe. The author shows that in every 
batile Nelson won, the most careful scientific preparation had 
been made for victory.. Nelson was never caught unprepared. 
He left nothing to chance, though ever ready to take advantage of 
an emergency, and he won his victories because he had the best 
ships, the best guns, the best ammunition and equipment 
and the best officers, sailors and marines that could be 
commanded or made at the time. After referring to the 
many monuments to Nelson, Prof, Lawton ends with these 
words:—‘‘The truest, the noblest, the grandest monument 
is in the hearts of the English people, where, purified from all 
earthly taint, his memory lives enshrined as the ideal of heroism, 
of self-sacrifice, and of duty.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


* * * 


A GOOD COOK-BOOK is always welcome, and Mary Ronald’s 
**Century Cook-Book” is apparently a good one. Just how 
much better, or how much worse, it is than others can only be 
told after experimenting with its reeipes. The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating of it, and so with the proof of a cook-book. 
One must try its recipes, and this takes time. However, from 
what we can learn from a careful reading of the book and a com- 
parison of its recipes with our own, we are quite prepared to say 
that ‘‘ The Century Cook-Book” will prove a useful one. to the 
young housewife, and even to the experienced housekeeper, It has 
certain features that are as practical as they are novel; for in- 
stance, the 150 illustrations from photographs give a much better 
idea of the appearance ot food, utensils, table decorations, etc., 
than drawings, which may have more fancy than fact in them, 
The recipes cover dishes belonging to every section of the coun- 
try. The lady who has prepared the book evidently appreciates the 
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value of lucidity in giving recipes, for her directions are clear 
and comprehensive. A time-table for boiling, baking and broil- 
ing is given, and will be found very useful. Besides the recipes, 
there are chapters on the etiquette of dinners, the manner of 
serving, laying and decorating the table, the preparation of home 
meals, the training of green cooks, the care of utensils, and 
economy in the kitchen. (The Century Co.) 


* * * 


SOME YEARS SINCE, the revised Constitution of Pennsylvania 
made women eligible to serve on school boards, and two women 
were chosen members of the Philadelphia board as early as 1874, 
No general interest seems to have been taken in the subject, how- 
ever, by the women of the city until recently, when the attempt 
was made, by the ladies of the Civic Club and their friends, to 
place a larger number of women on the board at the municipal 
election of this year. The attempt met with strong opposition 
from the regular politicians, and resulted in failure; but the move- 
ment is interesting as showing the part which the fair sex is now 
taking in municipal affairs. ‘* The Story of a Woman’s Municipal 
Campaign” has been written by some of the ladies who took a 
prominent part in it, and published in a pamphlet. Being com- 
posed of several separate articles written by different hands, each 
dealing with a single aspect of the subject, the account is- rather 
scrappy in character; but it will doubtless interest all persons who 
are actively engaged in the work of municipal reform. The lead- 
ers of the movement appear noway discouraged by their failure, 
but rather show a philosophical spirit in drawing lessons from it 
with regard to the future. We hope their next attempt will be 
more successful. (Am. Academy of Polit. and Social Science, )}—— 
A PAMPHLET ON the ‘‘ Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New 
York,” by John Cummings, opens with a notice of the disputes 
that have arisen between the two States in regard to paupers 
whose place of residence was uncertain, each State trying to get 
rid of as many as possible, and not always being sufficiently care- 
ful of the rights of its neighbors. After reading such a preface, 
we naturally turned to the body of the work with the expectation 
of finding some solution of the difficulty thus signalized, or at least 
some hints toward a solution, but the author simply gives us a 
dry history of the poor laws of the two States in times past, with- 
out suggesting any better system for the future. Students of 
history will doubtless make some use of the work, but it will be of 
no service to those who are seeking a solution of the problem of 
poverty ‘and pauperism as it presents itself to-day. (American 
Economic Association.) 

* * 


A NEW EDITION of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer’s ‘‘Tenting on 
the Plains,” originally published by Charles L. Webster & Co., 
has been issued by Harper & Bros. The author's records of 
army life with her famous husband lose nothing of their fresh- 
ness and dash by the passing of years, and we have re-perused parts 
of this work with all the interest and enthusiasm that we experi- 
enced when the book first came to our desk, more than seven years 
ago.——SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’s ‘‘Pleasures of Life” and William 
Pott’s ‘‘From a New England Hillside” have been issued in Mac- 
millan’s Miniature Series, Both books are too well known to 
call for comment in this place, beyond the fact that the series in 
which they now appear is particularly well adapted for slipping 
into the pocket and reading on a journey. (Macmillan & Co.) 
——THE ADDRESS delivered by the Rev. J. B. Hawthorne, D. D., 
of Atlanta, at the opening of the new building of 7he Bapiist 
Witness at Ocala, Fla., has been published under the title 
of “The Power of the Press.”. (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 
——‘‘A KERAMIC STupDy,” by Flora E. Haines, is a cleverly 
written account of the working of a pottery cast, in the form of 
a story of the making of a set of dinner-plates. (Bangor, Maine: 
Flora E. Haines.) 

2 4 


Gustav A, SEILER’s ‘‘Illustriertes Handbuch der Ex-Libris 
Kunde ” will prove a welcome addition to the library of the ex- 
libris and book-plate collector, and a source of suggestion and in- 
formation to the artist. The author treats his subject with true 
Teutonic thoroughness, and the illustrations would be excellent 
even for a much more expensive volume than this neat and artis 
tic specimen of German book-making at low prices. (Brentano’s.) 
——‘' HINTS FOR AUTHORS as to How and Where to Sell MSS 
is a pamphlet containing some information of the kind that the 
veriest tyro alone does not possess. He can struggle along with 
out these pages just as well, and gather the little bit of informa 
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tion they contain in the course of a few weeks, The thing is pub- 
lished by the Manuscript Exchange of Cleveland. THE BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH of the Hon. Thomas H. Dudley of Camden, 
N. J., originally read before the American Philosophical Society, 
has been reprinted by its author, William John Potts of Camden, 
Mr. Dudley's services to the Union during the War of Secession 
as United States Consul at Liverpool were commensurate with the 
importance of his position, and well deserve the pages devoted to 
them here. J. G. SwirT MACNEILL, Q. C.,.M. P., exposes in 
‘¢ Titled Corruption ’’ the sordid origin of some Irish peerages, 
which were mostly awarded by the English Government as the 
price of votes at the time of the Union, Mr. MacNeill takes his 
text from Lecky’s ‘‘ History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ’:—‘‘ The majority of the Irish titles are historically con- 
nected with memories, not of honor, but of shame.”” (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.) 


o: 22 


Mr. THOMAS MORAN’S monograph on ‘‘ The Rise and De- 
velopment of the Bi-Cameral System in America ” (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies) is timely and interesting. Naturally beginning 
with New England, he outlines the development of the system of 
Massachusetts. As early as 1632, the representative plan of gov- 
ernment was adopted. In 1644, the differentiating circumstance 
which caused two bodies, previously codrdinate in legislative 
authority, to sit apart, was not a codfish, as many might suppose, 
but a pig, belonging to Mrs. Sherman, The bi-cameral system 
in our country was thus ‘‘a conscious and avowed reversion to 
English precedent,” as the author claims, though in reality the 
wording in the reasons assigned by the General Court for the dif- 
ferentiation was ‘‘ to follow the laudable practice of other states.” 
New Hampshire adopted the system later; in Connecticut the first 
organization of political life followed almost in detail the model of 
the States-General of the Netherlands, whence, indirectly, the 
founders of Connecticut had emigrated, and the bi-cameral system 
did not come in until toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
In like manner in Rhode Island, where fifty years elapsed before 
a likeness to Massachusetts and Great Britain was reached, In 
the evolution of colonial and state history, the Federal Congress 
and all of the State Legislatures were composed of two houses as 
early as 1790, with the exception of Vermont, which did not be- 
come bi-cameral in its Legislature until 1836. The author con- 
cludes that the germ and genesis of the institution must be sought 
on foreign soil, but that in its growth and development the bi- 
cameral system in the Federal Constitution is in the best sense 
American. A study of the American use of the word Congress 
would have been inorder. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press.) 


* * © 


‘‘A READER’s GUIDE to Contemporary Literature,” by 
William Swan Sonnenschein, designed originally as a supplement 
to the author's former work, ‘‘ The Best Books,” is a bulky vol- 
ume of nearly 800 pages, giving references, with frequent critical 
notes, to about 50,000 books in every department of literature, 
with dates, publishers’ names and prices. The author's notes are 
fewer than in ‘‘ The Best Books,” and this new work is largely 
a compilation from publishers’ circulars, but it is, even so, an in- 
valuable aid to the general reader, though the special 
student of any particular branch of literature or science 
will usually be able to point to important omissions, 
It is also more useful to American readers than the for- 
mer work, as it gives names of American publishers of 
works also published abroad. The classification is the same, 
and, though complicated, will be found easy inuse, (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.)——-THE LIBRARIAN OF the public library of Butte, 
John F. Davies, has written an account of ‘‘ The Great Dynamite 
Explosions at Butte, Montana, January 15, 1895." The history 
of this horrible disaster is preceded by some account of the city, 
from which we learn that Butte has ‘* most, if not all, of the com- 
forts and conveniences—yes, and the luxuries—of the large East- 
ern cities, though far removed from all of them. So enterprising 
are her.merchants, all they need to know is what the people want 
and it is soon supplied.”” No wonder, then, that ‘‘ Drummers are 
wont to say, ‘There is more business in Butte than in any other 
city I've struck,’” Mr. Davies is prettily apologetic in his pre- 
face, as we all are when our work is finished and about to go be- 
fore the public. He says :—‘‘ The preparation has been too hur- 
ried for the best literary work, but special care has been taken to 
verify all the statements made.” (Butte, Mont,: Bystander Press.) 


* * & 





The Critic 


In ‘‘ COUSIN ANTHONY AND I,” Mr, Edward Sanford Martin 
has given us another knowing little book—a collection of essays 
preéminently wholesome, sane and sagacious, with the ‘same Ik- 
Marvelesque play of humor that appears in his ‘* Windfaljs of 
Observation.” There is a graceful indifference—apparently—in 
the author's choice of subjects, and in fifteen short chapters we 
glide with perfect ease from Chores and Considerations Matri- 
monial to the Knowledge of Good and Evil—but without tasting 
anything that has the flavor of forbidden fruit. The well-bred 
English and the tone of courtesy in which the author’s opinions 
are stated make the reader feel that he is in good company, 
whether it is ‘*Cousin Anthony” or ‘‘I,” of both of them ; and 
when we lay down the book we feel like asking Mr, Martin and 
Cousin Anthony to ‘‘call again.”” Indeed, all of Cousin Anthony's 
acquaintances, who drop in and out of the chapters in a delight- 
fully casual way, are people one likes to meet: Mrs. Damocles, 
for instance, who remarks, ‘‘ with a certain air of giving her mind 
relief,” that ‘‘it is a great feat for any woman to live with any 
man, or any man to live with any woman,” This somewhat dis- 
couraging aphorism is offset by another, moderately consoling one 
in the same chapter:—‘‘ The most effectual argument in favor of 
marriage is the average bachelor of forty-five."” When Mr. Martin 
sees ‘‘married people who get on conspicuously well,” he feels 
‘*personally grateful,” as in the case of ‘* Winship and his wife. 
* * * Of course, she couldn’t do it unless she was a woman 
of brains, and unless Winship was a good fellow—a fellow, 


that is, with some gaps in his selfishness,” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, .MASS.. 

‘* Francis Bacon and his Shakespeare,''"——This is the title of a 
book by Mr. Theron S. E, Dixon, just brought out in better style 
than it deserves by the Sargent Publishing Co., a new firm in 
Chicago, It is a volume of nearly 500 pages in the familiar 
Baconian style, being largely occupied with the ‘* parallelisms” 
in the works of Shakespeare and Bacon, The author says rather 
naively in the opening of his first chapter :—‘‘ One after another, 
isolated parallelisms between the plays and Bacon's acknowledged 
writings have been repeatedly pointed out, in ever-increasing num- 
bers. But the general public still remains unconvinced of Bacon's 
authorship; evidently for some good reason, for it is but fair to 
presume the prevalence of sincerity and of a willingness to know 
and accept the reality, if only it be made clearly manifest, "’ 

Precisely so, The public has been called ‘‘an ass,” but it is 
not so utterly asinine as to accept these ‘‘ parallelisms ” for proof 
of identity of authorship. Mr. Dixon thinks the difficulty to be 
that ‘isolated parallelisms " are explained away as mere ‘‘ coinci- 
dences."" A ‘‘ continuous parallelism,” he believes, cannot be 
thus explained; and he therefore attempts to show that in every 
sentence of page after page of Shakespeare we can trace close 
resemblances of thought and expression to passages of Bacon. He 
begins by taking *‘ Prospero’s narrative to Miranda of their prev- 
ious history, in the ‘ Tempest,’ act i, scene 2, it being admirably 
adapted for the purpose,”’ and ‘‘of considerable length, complete 
in itself,” etc, In the first line, ‘‘ Twelve year since, Miranda, 
twelve year since,” the name Miranda ‘'is itself exquisitely sig- 
nificant’; and Bacon, strange to say, in the preface to ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of the Ancients,”’ remarks that there is ‘‘a conformity 
and significance” in classical names, like Metis (counsel), Pan (the 
universe), Nemesis (revenge), etc. The narrative goes on:— 

‘¢ Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power ”; 
And Bacon in the ‘‘ True Greatness of Britain,” has this strik- 
ingly similar passage :—‘‘ Which word cost him his Duchy of 
Milan, and utterly ruined his affairs in Italy.” And in the essay 
on ‘‘Empire” he refers to ‘‘Ferdinando King of Naples,” and 
also uses the word Jofentates; and in the ‘* History of Henry 
VII.” he mentions ** Duke Rerkin,” and has the expression ‘‘a 
great prince.” Is it conceivable that two different writers could 
refer to a Duke or Duchy of Milan, or use expressions so like 
each other as ‘‘ prince of power”’ and ‘‘ great prince’’? Observe 
also that a King of Naples named Ferdinando is mentioned in one 
work, while in another we have a King of Naples with a son 
named Ferdinand ; and yet some stupid people imagine that these 
works were not from the same pen! A little farther on, Prospero 
says of his wife, ‘‘She sa#d thou wast my daughter.’’ Mr. 
Dixon remarks:—‘‘ This subtle touch finds its counterpart in 
one of Bacon’s Apfothegms: ‘There was a young man in Rome 
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that was very like Augustus Cesar: Augustus took knowledge of 
him, sent for the man and asked him, ‘*‘ Was your mother never 
at Rome?” He answered ‘‘ No, Sir, but my father was.”’’”’ 

If these ‘‘parallelisms” seem like an attempt to burlesque Mr. 
Dixon’s argument, I cannot help it. I give this last one in full, 
and abridge the others solely for lack of space, omitting nothing 
that is essential to the illustration. The Baconian theory cannot 
be burlesqued. There is no lower deep beneath its abysmal 
absurdity. 





Four New ** Temple” Volumes.—Since 1 last referred to the 

t little ‘ Temple” edition, four more plays have appeared: 

** Richard III.,” ‘* Henry V.,” ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” and ‘* Hamlet,” 
all fully up to the standard of the earlier issues. ‘‘ Hamlet” is 
published earlier than it would regularly come in the series, in 
compliance with the request of certain people that the great trage- 
dies might be brought out as soon as possible, ‘* Lear” and 
** Othello” will follow. 1 am seldom disposed to disagree with 
Mr. Gollancz in his notes; but I am surprised that he should 
adopt the view of a small minority of the critics that ‘‘ Aineas’s 
tale to Dido” in ‘‘Hamlet” (ii. 2. 468 fol.) is a ‘‘ burlesque,” 
and that Hamlet's criticism of the play in which the passage is 
supposed to occur is ‘‘ throughout ironical.” This seems to me 
quite on a par with the notion of the Baconians that Ben Jon- 
son’s praise of Shakespeare in the lines printed in the Folio of 
1623 is ironical: Coleridge well says of the Hamlet passage that 
‘*the fancy that a burlesque was intended sinks below criticism.” 





The Late Eugene Field * 
THE NEws OF the death of Eugene Field came to the city to- 
day with startling suddenness. His illness had been so slight that 
but few of his friends even knew of it, and this terrible summons was 
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the last thing that they expected for him. He had intended to 
read to-night in Kansas City, where they were preparing to re- 
ceive him with honor, but this indisposition caused him to telegraph 

y for a brief postponement. He talked until midnight 
with a friend from Milwaukee, and it was a trifle later when he 
fell into the sleep from which he never awoke. During the night 
his fourteen-year-old son, who was in the same room, heard him 
groan and tried in vain to rouse him. When the startled family 
was summoned the end was already come. 

To us who knew him there is something infinitely pathetic in the 
death of this gifted man. He was only forty-five, he was full of 
enthusiasm for new plans of work, and it has seemed of late as 
though the sweetness of his nature were coming more and more 
to the front. His character was a strange combination of smiles 


-*Mise Monroe's letter was received just too late to be printed last week. 
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and tears, and it was hard to tell which side was the more interest- 
ing. . Underneath the laughter, though, there was always a cur- 
rent of seriousness, which would appear on the surface now and 


then at unexpected moments, In his readings it was the serious 
poems which he made most effective, and the simple pathos which 
he put into ‘‘ Our Two Opinions”’ will not easily be forgotten; yet 
his face was as mobile as a comedian’s and his mimicry as clever. 
He was a most cordial and genial host, and at a luncheon which 
he gave a few weeks ago for Miss Beatrice Harraden, his skill in 
manipulating his guests was especially conspicuous. Recently, in 
mid-summer, I went to his house—the new house which he was 
only to occupy for a few months, He had bought it in the 
spring, a big, beautiful place close to the Lake and shaded with many 
trees. The old-fashioned house was far back from the street, and he 
altered itinto a fascinating, rambling structure with a hospitable, pil- 
lared porch. I found him in the library unpacking books and glowing 
with interest in the new arrangements. These rooms, he said, 
were not ready for inspection; but I must come up-stairs: there 
he had his den, and as that was the most important place of all, it 
had been put in order first. He took me up, therefore, and 
ushered me into a most extraordinary room. It looked like an old 
curiosity-shop, so crowded was it with curios of evéry conceiva- 
ble kind. He had gathered these things from odd corners of 
Europe and America, and each one of them had a personality to him, 
was an intimate associate. The room was gay with color; 
there were Navajo blankets on the walls and red Oriental cur- 
tains at the windows, and in the brightest, sunniest corner was his 
desk. Shelves were everywhere, and every shelf bore more queer 
things than it could comfortably carry. It was the most individ, 
ual room that I have ever seen—it spoke so eloquently of the man 
who lived in it. A large hamper half-filled with papers puzzled 
me until I learned that it was used as a waste-basket. I only hope 
that this critical writer threw into it nothing precious. Again, one 
day last winter, 1 saw Mr. Field in the act of gathering in some 
of these relics. It was in a New Orleans curio-shop that I met 
him,: and he was not satisfied until he had taken me to the French 
Quarter to investigate several others. The glories of the festival 
of Mardi-Gras were nothing to him in comparison with a queer old 
bottle-shop down near the river, 

But this was only one side of a versatile nature, Mr. Field was 
fortunate in his life; he met with few serious reverses, and he re- 
ceived for many years the encouragement he merited. Here in 
Chicago the circle of his daily readers was large and devoted. 
His keen satire cut on every side, but no one minded it. Any- 
thing was forgiven because it came from him. His humor was 
often a valuable aid in stamping out abuses and in rectifying the 
follies of society. He was no respecter of persons, and the greater 
a man’s pretensions, the more Mr. Field enjoyed pricking his 
bubble reputation. But it was done so cleverly, with so much 
dexterity and abandon, that even the victim must have enjoyed 
it. And in spite of this propensity, Mr. Field was the kindliest 
soul on earth—the kind of man that a friend could absolutely 
rely upon in the hour of need, His loyalty and his generosity 
were beyond question, Children loved him, and he repayed them 
not only by romping with them, but by writing for them his finest 
poems. The ‘‘ Dutch Lullaby” is perhaps the most exquisite 
thing that ever came from his hand, and for that reason I quote 
it :— 

*¢ Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew ; 
* Where are you going and what do you wish?’ 
The old man asked the three. 
* We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in the beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,’ 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea ; 
* Now cast your net wherever you wish— 
Never afeard are we,’ : 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 
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All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam— 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home. 
’T was all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some folks thought ’twas a dream they'd dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three : 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod, 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod.” 

Mr. Field was preparing for the press his ‘‘ Love-Affairs of a 
Bibliomaniac,”” which has appeared from time to time in the 
Record. He had also sketched the plan of another book, which 
we are most unfortunate in losing, though I believe a small part of 
it, at least, had been written. -But in spite of this loss and the 
work we shall miss so often in the coming days, it is the man we 
are mourning to-night. He was so true an optimist, he believed 
so thoroughly ‘in his fellows, that we can ill afford to lose him. A 
great-hearted creature, endowed with the secret of laughter and 
of tears, has passed over the bridge into Walhalla. 


CHICAGO, 4 Nov. 1895. Lucy MONROE, 





Services in memory of the dead poet were held at the Chicago 
Central Music Hall on the evening of Nov. 10, the presence of 
thousands outside the packed building demonstrating the affection 
his fellow-citizens had for Mr. Field. Among the speakers were 
Dr. Hillis and Dr. Gunsaulus. The latter asked for contributions 
for educating one of the dead poet’s children, The suggestion 
made by the Rev. Dr. Bristol at the grave on the day of the 
funeral touches a true and tender chord:—‘‘Some day, out in 
God’s acre, where angels sing their ‘ Sleep, oh, sleep,’ a monu- 
ment shall mark the resting place of our gentle poet; and let it be 
built, as was Daniel Defoe’s in London, by the loving, grateful 
contributions of the children of the land.” The suggestion has 
been taken up by a committee of Chicago journalists. The mon- 
ument will be erected in Lincoln Park. 





It has been decided to issue a-sort of memorial volume, to con- 
tain manyof the private letters, fugitive verses and personal poems of 
Eugene Field, His brother, Mr. Roswell Martin Field, requests all 
those who may have received such letters or personal manuscripts 
from him to send them to him for inspection and possible insertion. 
Of course, the manuscripts will be preserved with care and returned 
to their lawful owners, We are under the impression that not a 
little of Mr. Field's best and brightest work will shine out in this 
volume, for he was charming as a letter writer. 





The Lounger 


I HAVE BEEN READING Miss Marie Corelli's new story, ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Satan.’’ 1 never read a story of Miss Corelli’s before, 
and I doubt if I shall ever read one again. I tried to read ‘* Bara- 
bas,” but did not succeed. ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan” is much 
easier reading. Miss Corelli wrote it to ‘‘ get even” with her 
critics, and, if to get even is to call names, she has got very even 
with therh—a little more than even, I should say. She accuses 
them of venality as well as of rank prejudice; and she is not 
much more complimentary when she deals with the publishers, 
They aré, according to her, as tricky as the critics are dishonest. 
There are only three really good people in London—herself, Satan 
and the Prince of Wales. These three are honest and honorable, 
the others are beneath contempt. I understand that the Prince 
of Wales was eager for an early copy of this book. Notwith- 
standing its subtle flattery, 1 think that he will be more angry than 
eager when he reads it. 

* * * 
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The Evening Post is, 1 believe, the only newspaper that pays 
no heed to weddings or other social events: Such fashionable 
affairs as the Marlborough-Vanderbilt or Sedgwick-Minturn nup- 
tials last week appeared not to have been heard of in its editorial 
rooms. The less knowing of its readers were therefore surprised 
at tinding conspicuously placed in its columns the following item 
of social news :-— 

AN INTERESTING WEDDING 


‘*The following invitations have been sent out to the wedding of a 
daughter of Gen, Meredith Read to Count Max de Foras to-day, Novem- 
ber 5 

‘*Le Général Meredith Read, Ancien Ministre des Etats-Unis auprés 
de S. M. Georges ter, Roi des Hellénes, Grand’ Croix de l'Ordre royal 
du Rédempteur, etc., et membre de l’Ordre des Cincinnati et de Ordre 
militaire de la L. L, des Etats-Unis, et Madame Meredith Read, ont 
Vhonneur de vous faire part du mariage de Mademoiselle Marie Delphine 
Meredith Read, leur fille, avec le Comte Max de Foras, Chevalier dis 
S. S. Maurice et Lazare, Et vous prient d’assister a la bénédiction nup- 
tiale qui leur sera donnée en_]’Eglise St. Philippe du Roule, le Mardi 5 
Novembre 1895 @ midi trés-précis, 128, Rue La Bottie, Champs-Iily- 
sées, Paris. 

‘* Le Comte Amédée de Foras, Grand-Maréchal de la Cour de S. A. R. 
le Prince de Bulgarie et la Comtesse Amédée de Foras ont I’honneur de 
vous faire part du mariage du Comte Max de Foras, Chevalier des S. S. 
Maurice et Lazare, leur fils, avec Mademoiselle Marie Delphine Meredith 
Read. Chateau de Chuyset prés Chonon (Haute Savoie),’” 

* * * 


TO THESE LESS KNOWING readers it seemed that the editor 
must have been dazzled by the brilliancy of this match, or the 
fact that the invitation was couched in the language of the courts, 
instead of in homely English; but to those who have followed the 
extraordinary career of Gen, Read, it was obvious that the print- 
ing of the card was only an editorial joke, such as is perpetrated 
in the same paper, now and then, ina note on the doings or sayings 
of the ‘‘ Old Tory Squire,” G. W. S. For years ‘‘Le Général 
Meredith Read" has conducted a literary bureau which has been 
engaged in magnifying his importance in the political, social, dip- 
lomatic and military world, his chief achievement being to capture 
more space in one of the editions of ‘‘ Men of the Time” than 
was accorded to any other American than Gen. Grant. This was 
the culmination of the General's greatness. Even the editor of 
‘* Men of the Time.” has ‘‘ got onto his curves"; and his obituary, 
should he die to-morrow, would probably be confined to ten lines 
or less in each of the daily papers, 

*_ * * 


IN THE SAME PAPER— Zhe Evening Post,—which is written 
usually in better English than any of its contemporaries, I find so 
gross a solecism as this, in a reference to the pathological de- 
partment of St. Luke’s Hospital:—‘* The building as designed 
will be one of the finest and most complete in appointments of 
any similar structure in this country,” This is not the first time 
I have found this abominable locution in the same paper. The 
Tribune, also—another carefully edited sheet,—is occasionally 


guilty of the same lapse. * 
* * &* 


Or ‘‘THE MARTIAN,” finished a month or two since, Mr. du 
Maurier tells a representative of The Sketch :— 

TI return to the past once more, to student days and artist life in 
Diisseldorf and Antwerp, to the Paris and the London of nearly half a 
century ago, My school-days have entered largely into this. And once 
again I make use of the supernatural. Some hypnotist authorities say 
‘Trilby’ is conceivable ; some, with greater emphasis, say not. But, 
que voules-vous ? It wasia little tale, woven in a quiet corner to amuse 
myself, and such as cared to be amused, It has no ‘m e’! And 
my ‘supernaturals’ must do just as I, and not the scientists, may choose! 
But the scientists, I think, whatever they thought of me, would not de- 
spise some of my correspondence. For, since * Peter Ibbetson’ appeared 
(the better book, if my judgment were sought!), letters have poured in 
upon me, dealing with double-dreaming and strange, fantastic phenomena 
—literature enough to base another Psychical Research Society upon.” 


* * * 


IT WAS A pretty thought on the part of a thousand members of 
the dramatic profession to present Mr. Joseph Jefferson with a 
loving-cup, On the occasion of the presentation, Mrs. Agnes \ 
Booth Schoeffel read a poem by Mr. William Winter, and Mr. 
Frank Mayo made a speech, at the end of which he said :—** My 
dear brother in art, in their name [the aya greet you once 
more. In their name I present this cup, in their name I say to 
you, ‘ Here’s to your good health, to your family’s good health, 
and may you all live long and prosper.’”’ That toast comes in 
with great effect when Mr. Jefferson is the subject. No one ever 
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fails to get it off, and it is always received with great applause and 
as though it had never been said before.’ Mr. Jefferson’s engage- 
ment at the Garden Theatre was entirely too short to satisfy the 
demands of his admirers. He could have remained there for the 
entire season with profit to himself and to the play-going public. 
Mr. Jefferson was foliowed as well as preceded by ‘‘ Trilby,”’ 
which promises to have the vitality of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle."’” Both 
of these plays, by the way, have sleep as the feature of their plot, 
for you will certainly admit that hypnotism is a form of sleep. 
*_ * * 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS poke a great deal of fun at us for our 
national trick of separating ‘‘given’’ names from surnames by 
inserting an apparently irrelevant initial between them—driv- 
ing it in as a wedge, to split the two names apart. It is nota 
pretty practice; but neither is it pretty to overload a child, as our 
cousins sometimes do, with a dozen names that are never meant 
to be used. The Rev. Ralph William Lyonel Tollemache-Tolle- 
mache, who died the other day, is said to have christened one of 
his daughters Lyona Decima Veronica Esyth Undine Cyssa Hylda 
Rowena Adele Thyra Ursula Ysabel Blanche Lelias Dysart Plan- 
tagenet Tollemache-Tollemache. 


* * 


THE DAILY PAPERS have recorded the death, at Genoa, last 
week, of Capt. William Hamilton Harris (popularly known as 
Colonel Harris, because of a brevet); but they have not mentioned, 
so far as I have observed, the interesting fact that he was the 
original of the hero of ‘‘ The Breadwinners.”’ That once-popular 
novel opens with a personal description of Col. Harris (under the 
name of Capt. Farnham), and continues with a description of his 
surroundings in his handsome home at Cleveland. This was one 
of the circumstances that pointed so strongly to John Hay as the 
author of the book. Col. Harris was the good-looking, soldierly 
man that Col, Hay makes him. He was the Adjutant of the 
West Point class of '61 (Custer’s class), and graduated so high as 
to entitle him to enter the Engineer Corps, He resigned his com- 
mission some fifteen years ago, to accept an important position in 
the manufacturing world. re 

Mr. RIBBENTROP, Inspector-General of Forests in India, who 
has recently paid a visit to New York on his way around the 
. world, found much to interest him in the work Mr. Gifford Pinchot 
is doing, as forester, at Biltmore, North Carolina, where Mr. 
George Vanderbilt has entrusted to his intelligent management 
ninety thousand acres of wooded land. But it is not this that 
has led me to speak of him, but an interview reported in the San 
Francisco Ca//, in which Mr. Ribbentrop tells a good deal about 
the Kiplings, dre e/ fils. The father, whois in charge of the 
School of Arts in India, is said to have done more to preserve the 
native art of the country than anyone else. A man of medium 
Stature, he has yet a massive and remarkable head. The singu- 
larly youthful expression of his face is belied by the growing 
whiteness of his hair—a whiteness by no means premature. The 
following anecdote has the merit of freshness :— 

** Very few people know it, but Rudyard Kipling is one of the best 
actors I ever saw. On one occasion in Lahore the people got up an 
amateur theatrical company, and put on a play called ‘ Plot and Passion,’ 
wherein one Fouché, a character who is at the head of the police, is intro- 
duced, This part was | gota by Rudyard, and when the initial perform- 
ance came off, Rudyard, meanwhile having done very badly at the rehear- 
sal, payed the part so well, and with such a marvellous understanding, that 
the entire cast was,thunderstruck. He went at it like an old hand, and 
had the audience with him from the start. Everybody in Lahore advised 
him to go on the stage at once, but he refused, and stayed by his pencil. 
I tell you, it was the best piece of amateur acting I ever saw, and I begged 
him to follow the life of an actor, but he only laughed, and continued to 
call me the ‘Gigantic Head of the Indian Forest’ in his stories.” 





A Visitant 


I KNow NoT where hé went, 
I know not whence he came: 
He left a shining in the air 
That touched the soul like flame. 


Beautiful feet one day 
Passed up my silent stair, 

And all things spake and sang, and sweet 
Became the silence there. 


J. A. H. 








‘ iuealien 717 
The Tennyson Beacon Fund 


THE TENNYSON Beacon Fund, when last reported in our . 


columns, amounted to $1163.51. The sum of $1 has since been 
received from Mr. H. W. Rolfe, making the total to date $1164.51. 
As soon as the amount reaches $1200, the subscription will be 
closed and the money in hand forwarded at once to the Rev, 
Joseph Merriman, at Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. We 
trust that the admirers of the Laureate, who have for one reason 
or another deferred sending in their subscriptions, will lose no 
further time in doing so; and we may remind our readers that a 
small contribution will be as welcome as a larger one. 
J. B. & J. L, GILDER. 





Boston Notes 


CoL, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON is confined to his 
house by illness and has been obliged to cancel all his lecture en- 
gagements, as well as to decline receiving callers, except his fam- 
ily and the physicians. A serious trouble with the stomach has 
caused these precautionary measures, and, although his ultimate 
recovery is assured bythe doctors in charge, yet the convalescence 
will be a long one, In his sickness, however, Col. Higginson 
does not lose sight of the public movements in which he has been 
so long interested. After the recent battle of ballots in Massa- 
chusetts he sent out this message to the Woman Suffrage voters :— 
‘I think that the future is encouraging.” 

Mrs. Margaret Deland, Preacher, might perhaps be the term 
used now in speaking of the author of ‘‘ John Ward,” except for 
the fact that she disclaims any idea of a sermon in her address 
from the pulpit of the Shawmut Congregational Church on Sun- 
day last. There was, however, much good and wholesome ad- 
vice in what she said to the congregation upon ‘‘ The Moral 
Power of the Novel.’’ Needless to state, the author had no 
sympathy with the people who object entirely to novel reading, 
but she would urge discrimination and limitation. When she was 
a girl her good old pastor declared that novel reading was not 
only useful but aduty. This idea she had learned to accept, but 
she would modify it by adding that novel reading should be car- 
ried on with judgment, Mrs, Deland has no patience with the 
prudery which turns from a book on aceount of its subject, but 
she declared emphatically that there are different ways of treating 
the same subject; the way of Hawthorne, for example, in the 
‘*Scarlet Letter,”” and the way of the modern French novel, 
Moreover, truth was not to be confused with realism, and, al- 
though the reader likes to know the appearance of the hero, he 
does not care to be bored with an enumeration of the buttons on 
his coat. A novel with a purpose is rightful, but the purpose 
should be subordinated to entertainment. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Miss Har- 
riet Hosmer are among those invited to assist in celebrating the 
birthday of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton on 12 Nov. 

CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 





London Letter 


Mr. TREE'S ‘‘ Trilby”’ has come, has been seen, has con- 
quered London, and remains a bad play and a worse adaptation. 
It will run gaily for months; the booking-office is besieged; upon 
the strength of it there is an exhibition of ‘‘ Trilby"’ pictures in 
Bond Street, and the inexplicable ‘‘boom” of America seems 
likely to be repeated over here for the autumn. All these things 
are so, and the fact remains that the Haymarket play, as pro- 
duced on Wednesday night, is bad. It is loose-built and clumsy, 
and, above all, it does violence to the novel. As I hinted some 
weeks ago, Mr. Tree has made the part of Svengali the centre of 
the piece: Trilby herself is insignificant. Nor, to be frank, 
would the play be better, were she more conspicuous; for, after 
all that has been said of her in the provinces, Miss Baird proves, 
upon closer acquaintance, to be quite incapable of acting Trilby. 
She looks it, indeed, to the life; and therein lies the essence of 
the matter. ‘‘Trilby,” as a play, has been ruined by Mr. du 
Maurier’s illustrations to the novel. As everyone had grown 
familiar, through their medium, with the author’s own conception 
of his characters’ outsides, it seems necessary to the manager 
that the actors and actresses should resemble these characters im 
face and figure. Hence we have a beautiful but ineffective 
Trilby, and a Little Billee, who is said to have ‘‘sat for” the 
pictures, but whose resemblance to Mr. du Maurier’s creation be- 
gins and ends with his features. Mr. Tree, it is true, acted ad- 
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mirably, working like a Trojan; and to his efforts, and to the 
excellence of the stage-pictures, the immense success of the pro- 
duction was due. It is quite certain to run long and merrily; 
but nobody who really cares about the novel, or properly under- 
stands it, will sit out the play without a shudder. It is said that 
there is to be a burlesque of ‘‘ Trilby ” at some other theatre; but 
theideaseems unnecessary. The burlesquing of Mr. du Maurier’s 
novel has been already completed at the Haymarket. 

There is a report, by the bye, that Mr. Tree will shortly make 
his appearance in a new réle, that of a novelist, to wit. It is ru- 
mored that he has written, or is writing, a romance of mystery 
which those who have heard the opening chapters consider to be 
both weird and powerful. The stage, indeed, would seem to be 
taking pretty generally to literature. Miss Bessie Hatton has writ- 


ten more than one pretty story; Mr. Forbes Robertson propounds © 


grisly tales of adventure ; and—which is by far the nfost important 
item—Signora Eleonora Duse is occupied upon an Italian romance, 
dealing with the stage, which is to be published during the pres- 
ent season. I do not know whether any arrangements have yet 
been made for an English edition; but should not be surprised to 
hear that a translation will be prepared by Miss Laurence Alma- 
Tadema, who is a constant cofmpanion of the great actress, and 
has, moreover, a pretty gift for construction. 

There is to be a revival of ‘‘ The Rivals” in a few weeks, with 
Mrs. John Wood as Mrs. Malaprop, and the piece is already in re- 
hearsal at the Court Theatre. Mr, Brandon Thomas is to be 
the Lucius O’Trigger and Miss Noel the Lydia Languish. It is 
said that the next production at the Adelphi will be a play by 
Mr. George Edwardes, manager of the Gaiety, and Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, who, with his charming wife, Miss Ellaline Terriss, has 
just sailed for America. This play would deal with the Chitral 
campaign, and in one of the scenes there is a representation of the 
storming of a pass, for which a couple of hundred supers would have 
to appear as Highlanders! Contradictory rumors still flit about 
as to the theatre at which ‘‘ The Manxman”’ is to be produced. 
In one quarter I hear that it still awaits the decision of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson : in another that Messrs. H. H. Mack and Lewis Walker 
have been definitely intrusted with the metropolitan acting-rights. 
Possibly, we shall hear nothing final until Mr. Hall Caine returns 
from his Canadian achievements. 2 

Mr, J. T. Grein has resigned his position as Managing Director 
of the Independent Theatre, and Mr. Charles Charrington, the 
husband of Miss Janet Achurch, has succeeded to the vacant chair. 
Mr. Grein is a man of many businesses, being, I understand, the 
responsible manager of Henry & Co., the publishers, besides the 
conductor of a considerable firm in the City. The next effort of 
the Independent Theatre is to be ‘‘ Little Eyolf,” of which the 
stage-rights were vested in Mr. William Heinemann, the publisher, 
and Miss Elizabeth Robins, the English exponent of so many of 
Ibsen's heroines. It is not said whether Miss Robins is to play 
in the Independent performance; but I know that she has always 
wanted to appear as ‘‘ The Rat-Wife,” a réle for which her imagi- 
native and eerie style would be admirably adapted. 

Mr. Grant Allen has had a fine free advertisement for ‘‘ The 
Woman Who Did” during the course of the present week in the 
impulsive adventures of a young lady of Battersea, who, being 
filled with the doctrines of community, and whetted, it is said, by 
the eloquence of Mr. Allen's heroine, essayed to avoid marriage 
with the man of her choice, and to set up housekeeping without 
the charge of alicense. Her parents thought otherwise and kid- 
napped her. She was released, and Lord Queensberry offered her 
10o/, for a wedding present, while Mr. Gerald Massey celebrated 


the occasion in some of the worst verses that ever were printed. 


Whether the lady owed much to Mr. Grant Allen or not is at 
Present uncertain, Her college friends repudiate the notion, and 
the views of Vigo Street are as yet unsolicited. The papers, at 
any rate, have helped Hermione Barton to a new public. Head- 
ings such as ‘‘ The Woman Who Would,” ‘‘The Woman Who 
was Prevented,” and so forth, have made appetising the broad- 
sheets of the evening papers these five nights, and my bookseller 
tells me that he has to re-order a stock of Mr. Allen’s debated 
manifesto, Miss Lanchester has at any rate added vitality to a 
somewhat languishing publishers’ season. 

Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, who runs Sir George Newnes and Mr. 
Harmsworth close for first place in the race for a mighty circula- 
tion, 18 to add to his current periodicals a new magazine—Pear- 
son s,—the first number of which may be expected about the 

of December. It will contain some novelties by writers 
of high contemporary reputation, and will appeal to the general 
Public, rather than to any specialising class. 
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readers will be interested to hear that Mr. John Lane 
ublish in book-form those tantalizingly epicure articles 
on the perfect menu, which Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell has 
contributed, y by Saturday, to ‘‘ The Wares of Autolycus”’ 
in The Pall Mail Gazette. Never having been fortunate enough to: 
see that copy of the famous and rare Mrs.'Glasse which Mrs. 
Pennell purchased at Mr. G, A, Sala’s sale, I cannot say whether 
or not Mrs. Pennell is herself the first to combine sage advice 
upon good cookery with literary style and distinction. It is safe, 
however, to say that among contemporaries. she stands alone in 
this respect, and her pages, rich in more senses than one, should 
be bought by every young housewife who has a soul above the 
soulless pages of the informative but tedious Beeton. 


LONDON, 1 Nov. 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Fine Arts 
*¢ Considerations on Painting ’’ 
By Fohn La Farge. Macmillan & Co. 
THE PUBLICATION OF Mr. La Farge’s lectures may be taken to 
show that in place of theinterest, mostly assumed, in the technical 
part of painting, we may be about to witness a revival of interest 








Reduced from portrait in The Art Interchange 


Ma. Joun La Farce 


in its intellectual side. It were about time, for the reaction 
against the rule of the fable wzth the moral in art has gone so 
far, that some good folk have come to believe that the less the 
artist thinks, the better it is for him as an artist, To read Mr, 
George Henry Moore, or the late Mr, Hamerton’s last essays, one 
would suppose that an artist might, as well as not, be an idiot, . 
In fact, something of the sort has been said about Corot, about 
Turner, about Millet and other distinguished painters. Address- 
ing pupils, some of whom have acquired sufficient skill to make a 
start for themselves, Mr. La Farge puts the question once put 
by Millet toa young man in a similar case, ‘‘ You can paint,” 
said the master, ‘‘but, what have you to say?” The painter 
should have something to say that can be said in paint; he should 
have something to say that cannot be said otherwise than in paint; 
but it is his dealing with nature, and not the nature that he deals 
with, that makes him an artist. Following Fromentin, the lec- 
turer explains that what the artist looks to in nature is not the sub- 
ject in its entirety, but the ‘‘ motive” in it—that is, whatever he 
finds paintable and worthy of being painted. 

Different men will find different ‘‘ motives” in the one subject, 
one. being attracted by a group of figures to which the landscape 
is but a half-seen background, another by the landscape in which 
this same group is but an incident; this man by the lines that 
bound the masses, that by the play of light upon their surfaces, a 
third by their color, and so on, Or, the same man, we may add, 
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will see as many different motives in the one subject. as he is 

able of handling different media of expression. It makes a 
difference whether he has pen and ink at hand, or brush and pal- 
ette. In any case, he analyzes, abstracts, synthesizes, thinks 
over his subject as a writer would do, but with another aim, be- 
cause he is using other means. He may be quite unapt to express 
himself in words; but then his critic would usually cut as foolish 
a figure, paint-brush in hand. This, moreover, leaves the dis- 
tinction between painter and writer still too coarsely marked, For 
the artist’s whole personality is expressed in his work, and that 
has been built up by other influences than those of the scene be- 
fore him. Everything that goes to the making of the mancounts 
in his work, even his morals, though tiat critic will be ill-advised 
who shall seek to show how much. Millet drew from the Bible 
and from Virgil as well as from his Barbizonian peasants; but if 
he were conscious of the sources of his inspiration, that, itself, 
must have been weak. 

Since the artist does not reproduce nature as it exists, but only 
those elements which, when abstracted and recombined, will ex- 
press the beauty that he sees in the whole, it is necessary that 
this purpose of his should be understood by the public. But it is 
obviously an easier road to success to paint in a way which the 
public already understands than to teach it to think in a new man- 
ner. Hence the temptation to follow others, or to repeat un- 
ceasingly one’s own first lucky hit. Mr. La Farge bends his 
whole force to dissuading the young artists whom, principally, he 
addresses, from entering on any such course. He instances the 
many painters of consideration in their day whose fame has faded 
along with the fashion or the fad that gave it birth, the impossi- 
bility of imitating a really good painter without being deeply in 
sympathy with him, and the ridicule that sooner or later overtakes 
little men who attempt big subjects. The whole tendency of his 
book is to lead the young painter to be wholly himself, and not a 
mere copyist or executant of other people’s designs. There are, 
probably, few painters living who would not repeat that advice; 
but they are still fewer who can put it as plainly. Mr. La Farge 
might have added that they are, again, few who can profit by it, 
and that of the great multitude of modern painters hardly one in 
a dozen has anything to say. 





The New York Water-Color Club’s Exhibition 

If Is AN UNUSUAL circumstance that the greatest number of 
the best paintings at the Club’s exhibition at the galleries of the 
Fine Arts Society should be of figure subjects. Commonly the 
landscapists and the painters of flowers and still life prevail, and 
not only by mere force of numbers. But the present show con- 
tains many exceedingly clever portraits, and some compositions in 
which the figure plays the most important part, and which would 
attract attention wherever they might be shown. Three of Mr. 
John La Farge’s Samoan studies are among these, two being 
studies of the ‘‘ Siva” dance, if a dance it can be called in which 
the performers sit cross-legged on their mats, only moving the 
arms and head in expressive gestures. The third picture is called 
a ‘‘ Standing Dance,” but the two men who are dancing have 
each one foot in air, as though about to set off gyrating like a 

air of ballet-dancers. But perhaps they, too, are only postur- 

g, and on one foot to show how entirely they are masters of the 
art. It is a case in which a short note in the catalogue would be 
justifiable. But no literary aid is needed to enable us to enjoy 
the glowing morning sky, the mingling of green and grey in grass 
. and foliage, and the.two brown figures starting up from the circle 
of men and women squatted just over the brow of the little knoll. 
Similarly animated compositions, rich in color also, but less subdued, 
are Mr. George H, Clements’s sketches in Nassau, with lounging 
Negroes and mulattoes, picturesquely posed on sunlit quays or 
Squares among baskets and heaps of fruits and vegetables. In 
one the foreground is as the leaf of a dropped fan, the sticks being 
represented by converging masts of market boats—a motive of 
composition that our longshore sketchers would do well to bear in 
memory, since it frequently occurg in nature and is always 
effective. 

Miss Annie B, Shepley’s portrait in pastels, ‘‘ A Little Maid,” 
is a performance quite out of the common, and should fix the 
artist's reputation. Few better things have ever been done in 
‘pastels, There are other portraits that are at the same time pic- 
tures, by Sarah C, Sears, Clara Weaver Parrish and Julia Hen- 
shaw Dewey. Mr, Herbert Denman’s ‘' Diana” and Anita C. 
Ashley's ‘‘ The Toilet” are clever studies of the nude, the first- 
mentioned in a decorative manner, the second more realistic. 
Landscapes that catch and hold the attention are not many. Mr, 
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J. H. Moser’s ‘‘ Autumn Sunshine’’ is interesting for its sim- 
plicity and directness; Mr. J. H. Twachtman, in his little sketches 
in pastel, seems to be not merely sparing but parsimonious in 
the matter of labor. By constant abstraction he seems to be ap- 
proaching a very Nirvana of brown paper. Of roses and chrys- 
anthemums, copper pans and brass saucepans there is quite a 
brilliant array; and the exhibition, as a whole, may be said to be 
the best that the Club has made, 





Art Notes 

Mr. A. B. Frost's drawings illustrating the new edition of 
‘Uncle Remus” have been placed on exhibition at the Keppel 
gallery, and form one of the most interesting and amusing of the 
minor exhibitions of the season. The drawings are, as is usual, 
much larger than the engravings in the book, and, although no one 
better understands the limitations of ‘‘ process’ engraving than 
Mr. Frost, there is much in them that fails to appear in the cuts, 
This is especially the case with the drawings in gouache, which, 
reproduced in half-tone, have frequently lost the larger part of 
their spirit, and much of their color and relief. To enjoy fully 
the illustrations to the Tar Baby story, the tale of Brer Wolf and 
Brer Rabbit, the ‘‘ Corn-Shucking ” song and the other illustra- 
tions which appear in half-tone in the book, the original drawings 
in gouache must be seen; and the freedom and directness of the 
artist’s work in pen-and-ink, also, can hardly beappreciated with- 
out a glance at the drawings. There is hardly any need to add 
that as a draughtsman of animals and of Negro life Mr. Frost is 
without an equal. 


—The fair for the Heine Monument Fund at Terrace Garden 
will be opened to-day, and continue for two weeks, Of the $30, 
000 required, $10,000 has already been secured by the subscrip- 
tions of twenty prominent German-Americans. 

—A spirited statuette in bronze, by Mr. Frederic Remington, 
of a cow-boy breaking in a wild and vicious steed, is on exhibi- 
tion at Tiffany’s. It isa remarkably good piece of modelling, 
and is hardly less notable for the perfection of the casting. Man 
and horse are having a struggle for the mastery, and the rider, 
his foot out of the heavy Mexican stirrup, has raised his whip 
with one hand, while with the other heclutches the animal's mane, 
He looks every inch the ‘‘ Bronco Buster,” which is the title the 
artist has bestowed on him. This is' a new departure for Mr. 
Remington, who has hitherto been chiefly known as an illustrator. 
It shows that he possesses a decided talent for sculpture, and it 
may be that, as he is a young man, he is destined to express him- 
self most.thoroughly and satisfactorily in that art. At any rate, 
having made such a good start, he shouldkeep on. The field isa 
wide one, and he has few competitors who have, or deserve to 
have, a considerable standing. 

—An exhibition of Frederic Remington’s pictures was opened at 
the Americah Art Galleries on Nov, 14. He proposes to hold an 
auction sale of his works on Nov. 19, at the Galleries, 





The Drama 
‘¢ Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage’’ 
By Charles E. L. Wingate. 7. Y. Crowell & Co, 
_NOBODY WILL DOUBT the assertion made by Mr. Wingate, in 
his modest introduction, that the compilation of this book cost 
him much time and trouble, although there is room for doubt 
whether the value of the result is altogether commensurate with 
the amount of labor expended in obtaining it. In other words, 
the volume would have been quite as interesting and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, quite as useful, if it had been less complete in 
minor and less important details. It is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters, devoted to fourteen Shakespearean heroines—Hermione and 
Perdita sharing one between them,—and enumerates all the ac- 
tresses of note, and a great many whose names are scarcely worth 
preservation, even as a matter of record, who have impersonated the 
different characters since the Restoration down to the present day. 
Incidentally, too, Mr. Wingate refers to many famous male per- 
formers associated with this multitude of heroines. 

The difficulties of dealing with such a vast mass of biographical 
material in a limited space are too obvious to need specification. 
It would be flattery to say that the author has surmounted them, 
but he has displayed tact and discrimination in the attempt to per- 
form an impossible task. Un the whole, the space at his disposal 
has been apportioned judiciously, and, although many eminent 
performers deserve more attention than he has been able to be- 
stow upon them, most of the brilliant women of the stage receive 
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adequate consideration. Of course, he has nothing new to say 
about them, but his selection of anecdotes is good, and his style 
of narration vivacious and agreeable. He has made free use of 
contemporaneous authorities and has contrived to compress a 
great quantity of accurate information into his pages, but, unfor- 
tunately, owing to the method of arrangement, which unavoidably 
precludes the possibility of anything like a consecutive story— 
each chapter practically covering the whole period of the book,— 
the facts collected cannot be put in their proper order without con- 
stant reference and comparison. But after all, the book is not 
intended for students, but for the entertainment of thes general. 
reader, for whom theatrical gossip of either the past or the present 
always has a peculiar charm. This purpose it fulfils admirably, 
and it is made all the more attractive by a number of excellent 
portraits, some of which are rare, and all of which are well printed. 
It would be unjust to say that these constitute the chief value of 
the publication, but beyond doubt they impart to it‘a peculiar 
interest. 





*¢ Honor ’’ 


IT MAY BE GRANTED that Sudermann’s ‘‘Die Ehre,” of 
which an English version was given in the Standard Theatre, last 
Monday evening, was robbed of some of its legitimate effect by 
an unskilful and unappreciative translation and a feeble perform- 
ance, but it is nevéftheless true that its merits have been greatly 
exaggerated. It was a lucky day for the author when the German 
authorities conceived the silly notion of suppressing it, on the 
ground of the dangerous social sentiments which it was supposed 
to contain, andthus set the newspapers of two continents to talking 
about it. Without this tremendous advertisement, it is not likely 
that it would have made any great noise in the world. The story 
it tells has been, in one shape or other, the foundation of a hun- 
dred melodramas, while its personages have been familiar upon 
the stage for many generations. The young profligate who se- 
duces a flippant, ignorant and wayward girl; the rich father who 
contemptuously offers a heavy check to compensate for the injury 
done to her own and the family honor; the miserable father and 
mother who pocket the gold, not only without any sense of shame, 
but with a feeling of positive exultation; the prosperous son who 
furiously resents the wrong done, and finally finds his reward in 
the devotion of his employer's daughter—all these puppets have 
played their parts before the footlights over and over again. 

As for the rich man's daughter, who is willing and eager to 
sacrifice everything for the sake of justice and social equality, she, 
too, is well known in the theatre, if less common in real life. 
With regard to the benevolent and brilliant Count Trast, who 
enacts the double part of deus ex machina and chorus, and argues 
that honor is not a fixed quantity but an uncertain and variable 
condition depending upon time and place, he is a purely theatri- 
cal, as he is an entirely incredible personage, but he is none the 
less welcome, for the piece would be wofully sordid and dull with- 
out him. That the evils which Herr Sudermann depicts exist, 
nobody will attempt to deny. There is nothing new in human 
selfishness or in human degradation. His play, however, is not 
true as a whole, being in effect a libel upon both the classes which 
it represents. Some of its scenes are theatrically effective, and 
might be rendered much more powerfully than they are at the 
Standard, where the company is unequal to the demands imposed 
upon it. The performance, however, considefed as domestic 


melodrama, with'a touch of the Zolaesque about it, is not without 
interest. P 





Spanish Historiography Again 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Referring to the reply to my criticism of your review of Burke's 
“History of Spain” (Sept. 21), permit me to express both my 
+ sp eepeipni of the reviewer's clear and good-tempered definition 
of the ‘‘ new spirit in historiography,” and my regret that the 
point he defines is not the one on which we differ. What I found 
fault with, if fault it can be called, was the statement, that ‘‘ the 
mental sloth that has characterized the Spanish nation ever since 
the days of Cervantes and Calderén shows but faint signs of dis- 
appearing.” What I have been trying to show was that there has 

€n no such ‘‘ mental sloth,” and that (to quote my own words), 
“if there is a branch of human knowledge in which Spain can 
best show her mental activity, it is precisely in the study of his- 
pee soby, in which she equals any other country and excels 


reviewer had said :—‘‘ Spain has had practically no partici- 
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pation inthe scientific movements of the century,” and I under- 
took to point out to him that Spain ‘‘ has done her share well in 
the literary movements of the century, and particularly in history,” 
Buf the reviewer intrenches himself behind his definition of the 
‘* new spirit in historiography,” and a discussion of the question 
whether I have taken the broader or the narrower meaning of the 
phrase, when, really, I have taken neither, but the only one gen- 
erally given and admitted. History has been born and has grown 
in all parts of the world, but did not attain its full growth any- 
where until the eighteenth century, in which’ philosophy gave it 
its new character and impressed upon it the critical, analytical 
and scientific spirit that characterizes historiography in the pres- 
ent time. In Spain there were already signs of the new move- 
ment before 1700, beginning with Ferreras and continuing with 
Florez, who advanced considerably its investigation and study. 
Then came Masdeu, who, towards the end of the century, intro- 
duced the critical spirit so much admired by Macaulay, and which, 
if I remember right, Green said had influenced Hallam. His 
‘* Historia Critica de Espaiia y de la Civilizacién Espafiola,” in 
twenty volumes, possesses undoubtedly some doctrinal defects, but 
otherwise stood at the head of all its contemporaries and remained 
so in Spain until the great work of Modesto Lafuente appeared. In 
this I believe the reviewer will find his ‘‘new spirit of historio- 
graphy " as well represented as it could be found anywhere at the © 
time of its publication. A version of Lafuente’s historical work, 
I understand, is published in England; in Spanish there are several 
editions in from two to twenty-five volumes, and from the original 
to the one continued up to the present day by Valera, Borrego 
and Pirala. Instead of the ‘‘ mental sloth”’ and the ‘‘intellectual 
gloom” which the reviewer sees ‘‘ever since the days of Cer- 
vantes and Calderén,”’ there has been and is now an activity in 
every branch of history that makes its most brilliant era in Spain. 
Of the present time the works of Menéndez Pelayo, Asensio and 
Fernandez Duro are sufficient to demonstrate this assertion, 

The reviewer's quotation in Spanish has no bearing on the 
present discussion, Altamira says nothing that is not familiar to 
every student of history, Everyone knows that there is a plenty 
of unpublished matter in the rich archives of Spain, and for this 
reason historians of every country go there to draw new material, 
Nor has the teaching of history in Spain any relation whatever to 
the subject; it is merely a personal opinion, from a didactic or 
pedagogic point of view, which can be applied to any country. 
Again, I did not ‘‘ insinuate” that the reviewer is ‘‘unaware”’ of 
the existence of the Spanish Royal Academy of History, but said 
that he ‘‘may know” of it. 1 did not say that Froude, Freeman 
and Hartisse were authorities ‘‘probably familiar” to him, but 
that they were ‘‘ more familiar’ to him. Nor did I give them as 
‘* typical” of what he calls the ‘* new spirit,” but as authorities that 
have praised ‘‘ modern Spanish contributions to historiography 
and modern Spanish historians,’’ which is a quite different thing. 

NEw YORK, 25 Sept. 1895. Juan Garcfa PuRON. 

[In his answer to Dr. Purén's criticism on the review of the 
lamented Mr. Burke's ‘‘ History-of Spain,” the writer deemed it 
sufficient to point out what he meant by the sentence ‘‘ the new 
spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating through the in- 
tellectual gloom.” For none of the writers mentioned by Dr. 
Purén is in any manner typical of this spirit. In addition, in 
order to show how little scientific work had been done in Spain, a 
passage was quoted in which it was asserted by the best possible 
authority, that, in general, either the sources for Spanish history 
were buried in the archives, or, if published, had not been worked 
over thoroughly. Notwithstanding Dr. Purén’s assertion in his 
second communication, this statement has a vital bearing on the 
subject, no matter whether ‘‘the new spirit in historiography ” 
conveys the definite meaning I have described in my first reply, 
or the vague meaning now outlined by Dr. Purén, For every 
history, from whatsoever standpoint it be written, must be based 
on a thorough knowledge and study of the sources. The re- 
viewer's former answer did not convince Dr. Purén, who opens 
the question again, Dumas once said:—‘‘ It is useless to argue, 
Opinions are like nails; the harder you hammer at them, the 
firmer you drive them in.” Though this initial difficulty be fully 
appreciated, Dr. Purdén's courteous letter démands a reply. 

In the first place, Dr. Purén finds fault (‘if fault it can be 
called,” he courteously adds) with the general statement of the 
reviewer that the mental sloth that has characterized the Spanish 
nation since the seventeenth century shows but faint signs of dis- 
appearing. He maintains that there was no such sloth, In this, 
we think, he is blinded by (pen)insular prejudice, by chauvinism. 
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He is, as it were, an intellectual descendant of Forner, who, towards 
the end of the last century, maintained that Spain had produced 
more profound philosophers than Bacon, Descartes and Newton, 

that Vives enjoyed ‘‘ una gloriosa superioridad sobre todos 
los sabios de todos los siglos.” Can Spaniards never forget that 
the golden days of Charles V. and of Philip II. have departed ? 
As a matter of fact, since the seventeenth century Spain has con- 
tributed nothing worth mentioning to the philosophy, science, art 
and literature of the world. ‘‘ Spain sleeps on,” says Buckle in 
his history of Spanish intellect, ‘‘ untroubled, unheeding, impas- 
sive, receiving no impressions from the rest of the world, and 
making no impression upon it. There she lies, at the further ex- 
tremity of the Continent, a huge and torpid mass, the sole repre- 
sentative now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the 
middle ages—and, what is the worst symptom of all, she is sat- 
isfied with her own condition. Though she is the most backward 
country in Europe, she believes herself to be the foremost. She 
is proud of everything of which she should be ashamed. She is 
proud of the antiquity of her opinions.”’ 

The reviewer's general statement about the intellectual life of 
Spain introduced the special statement that ‘‘the new spirit in 
historiography is but slowly penetrating through the intellectual 
gloom.”" As with the general statement, Dr. Purdn finds fault 
with this more particular one, saying, ‘‘if there is a branch of 
human knowledge in which Spain can best show her mental activ- 
ity, it is precisely in the study of historiography [he means his- 
tory], in which she equals any other country and excels many.” 
This statement again characterizes Dr. Purdn as an intellectual 
descendant of the above-mentioned Forner. 1 do not know what 
countries she equals, certainly not the United States, France, Ger- 
many and England; the countries she excels may be Japan, Brazil 
and Mashonaland. If Dr. Purén will admit that Spain's share is 
an inconceivably small one, so small that it is hardly worth men- 
tioning, then and only then will I endorse his opinion that she 
‘thas done her share well in the literary movements of the cen- 
tury, and particularly in history.” The authoritative work on the 
study of history in Spain is ‘‘La Ensefianza de la Historia,” by 
Rafael Altamira, the correspondent of the Revue Historique, the 
historical editor of the new Spanish magazine, and the author of 
a work on communal property. What he says has the weight of 
knowledge, and will offend Dr. Purdn’s patriotism less than the 
opinions of a foreigner like the reviewer. Translated roughly, 
Altamira’s words read :—‘‘ We are in need, not only of a ‘ Manual 
of Spanish History,’ which at least should be accurate and up to 
the level of recent investigations, but also of a general work, 
since that of Lafuente is antiquated. As regards Histories of 
Civilization, those of Morén and Topia cannot serve us to-day, 
and the elementary essay of Sr. Picatoste is very defective, aside 
from the fact that it contains many errors of fact.” In another 
place he says that the views ‘‘on most of the questions relating 
to our history need rectification, for in regard to them the general 
works, like that of Lafuente, have no scientific value.” This, 
then, is the condition of Spain in regard to histories. It cer- 
tainly militates diametrically against Dr. Purdn’s claims. 

Lack of space forbids a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
Fiérez and Masdeu, but a few words must be said about the best of 
Spanish histories, that of Lafuente. Admitting for the sake of 
argument that Lafuente is as great a historian as Macaulay or 
Guizot, have we any right even ‘then to assign to Spain a high rank 
in historiography ? Certainly not. If French historiography had 
reached a climax in Guizot, and English in Macaulay, we would 
still be fully justified in speaking despondently of the study of 
history in these countries. Let us now quote the opinion of a 
competent critic on Lafuente’s work, the opinion of Buckle, en- 
dorsed by Altamira :—‘‘ I feel constrained to say," writes Buckle, 

‘*that, as a history, and especially as a history which undertakes 
to investigate the causes of the decline of Spain, it is a complete 
failure. In the first place, M. Lafuente has not emancipated him- 
self from those very prejudices, to which the decline of his country 
is owing. And, in the second place, he has, particularly in the 
Feigns of Philip IV. and Charles II., not used sufficient diligence 
in searching for materials for studying the economical changes 
through which Spain has passed. Looking too intensely at the 
surface, he mistakes symptoms for causes; so that the real history 
of the Spanish people every where escapes his grasp, * * * 
I wish to bear my testimony, whatever it may be worth, to the 
great merit of his book as a work of art, though, as a work of 
science, it appears to me he has effected nothing.” Besides, from 


the present standpoint, Lafuente’s work 1s very antiquated and 
decidedly unsatisfactory. 
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I said originally that the new spirit was slowly penetrating 
through the intellectual gloom. These words cannot convey the 
impression that in Spain at the present time there are no historical 
writers of merit. On the contrary, they infer this. Though I 


fully recognize the merits of men like Altamira and Menéndez y _ 


Pelayo, I do maintain that, neither in numbers nor in collective 
or in individual ability, can the historical workers in Spain chal- 
lenge comparison with those of France, Germany, England and 
the United States. The present status of historical science in 
Spain, as well as the opinion of Mr. Harrisse about Spanish his- 
torians; is well illustrated by recent occurrences, In honor of 
the discovery of America, the Spanish Academy of History com- 
piled and published not long ago the ‘‘ Bibliografia Columbina,” 
an exhaustive bibliography which was to serve as the basis of all 
future work on Columbus. This bibliography is a strange hodge- 
podge, a disorderly enumeration of manuscripts, maps and books, 
containing a great mass of matter in no manner possibly con- 
nected with Columbus except by the theory of the unity of history. 
Well could the Academicians say with Juvenal, ‘‘nostri est 
farrago libelli.” In addition to the unscientific, pell-mell arrange- 
ment of the work and its ridiculous scope, gross errors of fact 
and careless mistakes abound. A French critic says:—‘‘Le 
mélange désordonné qui en resulte donne une idée de ce que 
devait étre le catalogue de la tour de Babel.”’ Harrisse exposed 
the unscientific character of this bibliography, the output of Spain’s 
best historical workshop. Some of the ridiculous blunders he found 
are worth mentioning. In 1686 was published in Amsterdam a 
work entitled ‘‘ Historia Genevrina.” This work is put in the 
bibliography, because its compilers mistook this history of Geneva 
for a history of Genoa. Again, Ruscelli’s ‘‘ Indice degl’ Uomini 
Illustri” is in the bibliography, though all the illustrious men in 
it lived before the Christian era. The Academicians presupposed 
that Columbus must be mentioned. These twoexamples of gross 
stupidity and carelessness, selected at random from a host of 
errors, are sufficient to illustrate the unscientific character of the 
work, Duro, who, I believe, was one of its compilers, in a pamphlet 
‘*Pro Academia Hispaniensi,” made a futile attempt to answer 
Harrisse’s strictures, This wretched, slipshod piece of work stands 
as the representative of Spanish historical scholasship. And yet 
Dr. Purén maintains that ‘‘there is now an activity in every 
branch of history that makes its most brilliant era in Spain.” 

We feel constrained to close these remarks by reiterating most 
emphatically that ‘‘the mental sloth that has characterized the 
Spanish nation ever since the days of Calderon and Cervantes, 
shows but faint signs of disappearing. Spain has had practically 
no participation in the scientific movement of this century; the 
new spirit in historiography is but slowly penetrating through the 
intellectual gloom.” THE REVIEWER.) 


We can devote no futher space to this interesting discussion. 
Eps, CRITIC. 





Stevensoniana 


THE MEssRS. SCRIBNER have on exhibition at their book-store 
on Fifth Avenue a collection of Stevensoniana—portraits, auto- 
graphs, first editions, etc., that no lover of that delightful writer 
should fail to see. In this collection will be found the manu- 
script of ‘‘ The Ebb-Tide,” lent by Mr, S.S, McClure. It is 
written on sheets of foolscap paper in that small but readable 
handwriting, which has been made familiar ‘by facsimiles of 
Stevenson's signature. There are, also, manuscripts of ballads, 
essays and letters, and portraits of Stevenson from. the age of 
twenty months to within afew days of hisdeath. Then there are 
several albums of photographs and sketches made in and about 
his home in Samoa, with portraits of himself, his mother, his wife 
and his wife’s son and daughter (Mr. Lloyd Osbourne and Mrs, 
Strong). On a scrap of paper in the autograph-case are a few 
lines written by Mr. Stevenson to an autograph collector, who 
happened to write to him when he was in a merry mood. The 
lines, which have not heretofore been published, are :— 

‘«T know not why I want to please, 
I know not if I may, 
I only scribble at my ease, 
To pass a rainy day.” 
This is dated November 1894, just a month before his death. In 
a letter to the editor of Scribner's Magazine Mr. Stevenson play- 
fully suggests some improvements on the English language. He 


writes :—‘‘ When I invent a language, there shall be a direct and | 
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an indirect pronoun, differently declined. Then writing would be 
some fun. 
Direct. 
He, Him, His, 
Indirect. 
Tu, Tum, Tus. 
‘He seized ¢um by ¢us throat, but /w at the same moment caught 
him by his hair.” A fellow could write hurricanes with an inflection 
like that; yet there would be difficulties, too.” 


It is proposed to erect a monument to the memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson at Saranac Lake, where he spent eight months 
in search of health. The monument will be placed on the brow 
of his favorite hill behind the Baker cottage, which he occupied. 





Educational Notes 


THE COMMITTEE ON restoration fund of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has issued an address to the alumni and friends 
of the institution asking their aid. A total of $346,000 is needed, 
of which only $58,000 is coming to the University from insurance 
and from the Fayerweather and other bequests, Mr. Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, the well-known merchant of this city, has contributed 
$25,000. Ofthe notable group of buildings of the University, 
Dr. Herbert B. Adams says, in his study of ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson 
and the University of Virginia,” that ‘* Not only the University 
itself as an academic organization, but the very ground-plan and 
structure of its buildings, every material estimate and every archi- 
tectural detail are the work of Thomas Jefferson.” 


Two Chinese girls are studying medicine in the University of 
Michigan, preparatory to serving as medical missionaries in their 
own country. 

Ambassador Bayard delivered the inaugural address at the meeting 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Society on Nov. 7. Hissubject was 
‘Individual Freedom, the Germ of National Prosperity and Per- 
manence,” and in the course of his remarks he said that the move- 
ment of the day, sometimes open and sometimes concealed in 
robes of philanthropy, is toward State socialism as opposed to 
autocracy, but that either is despotic and fatal to that individual 
freedom by which the world, under the laws of its origin and 
progress, was raised from brutality and barbarism. Autocracy, 
plutocracy, oligarchy, socialism and mob rule are equally fatal 
to well-ordered government, which depends upon the scrupulous 
safeguarding of personal liberty and personal thought and judg- 
ment. 

Messrs. Ernest F, Fenollosa and Arthur W. Dow have been 
added to the staff of lecturers on art in Pratt Institute. 


We learn from the fourteenth annual report of the American 
School at Athens that Dr. Charles Waldstein will not be compelled 
to sever his connection with the School on account of his election 
to the Slade Professorship of Fine Arts at Cambridge, England. 
Closer connection of the School with the Archzological Institute 
and the new School in Rome is urged. To further this end, the 
chief executive officer of each of the three institutions has been 
made a member of the other two. The examination for the two 
fellowships of $600 each, reference to which has been made in 
these pages before, will be held on May 21-22 1896 in Athens, 
Berlin and in an American college. The term of residence of 
students in Greek lands has been lengthened by two months, but 
two of the ten months required may be spent at the Roman 
School. 
and discoveries; and it is stated that, after the deduction of all 
expenses, there remains a balance of $2051. The library now 
contains over 2400 volumes, exclusive of sets of periodicals, It 
includes a complete set of the Greek classics and the most nec- 
essary reference-books for philological, archeological and archi- 
tectural study in Greece. 

The first session of the annual meeting of the New England 
Colleges was held on Nov. 7 at Dartmouth College. 

Mr. W. W. Farnham, Treasurer of Yale University, presented 
his annual on Nov. 12. It gives the increase of the perma- 
nent funds of the University as $235,854.63. From the Fayer- 
weather estate there has been received $28, 500, from Prof. Henry 
Farnham, $10,000 for a library fund, and from Judge Billings of 
New , $70,000 for a scholarship in English literature. Mrs. 
Henry Farnham has given $70,000 for the new Farnham gate and 
$3000 for the chemical laboratory of the Scientific School. From 
the Alumni University fund $10,000 has been received, and from 
various sources for the new infirmary $1318. The total receipts 
of the academic department last year were $55,578.86, and the 


The report contains reviews of the year's excavations . 
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expenditures $50,415.10, In the Divinity School the Emily Fitch 
Scholarship of $30,000 and the Mary Wooster Scholarship of 
$1000 are named as a new available fund, and in the Art School 
the William Wirt Winchester prize of $15,000, The building 


fund amounts to $89,680.85, and the Peabody Museum Fund to 
$36,003, 16. 





Notes 

THE MESSRS, APPLETON announce the ‘‘ Annals of Westmin- 
ster Abbey,’’ by E. T. Bradley (Mrs. A. Murray Smith, the Dean's 
daughter), with 150 illustrations. Dean Bradley has written a 
preface for the book, in which he says that it ‘‘is an attempt to 
embody in a continuous and compendious form a chronological 
record of the strange and eventful history of the Abbey, whether 
under the guardianship of abbots and monks or of deans and 


canons, from the days of the last of the Anglo-Saxon kings to 
the present year.” 


—The Messrs, Appleton will publish the initial volume in their 
Stories of the West series, edited by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, dur- 
ing the coming week. ‘‘The Story of the Indian,” by George 
Bird Grinnell, which begins the series, might almost be called a 
volume of recollections, for in it he has set down many memories 
of Indian life. ‘‘ The scenes described,” he says in the intro- 
duction, ‘‘ I have witnessed with my own eyes. The stories related 
are those which have been told me by the Indians themselves,” 
Mr. Hitchcock could hardly have chosen a better man than Mr, 
Grinnell to write a volume of this sort, for he has lived many 
years of his life among the Indians, and has been adopted by two 
tribes, 

—G, P, Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately ‘‘ Poems of 
Pathos and Delight,” by Coventry Patmore. 


—The Messrs. Harpers’ most important holiday book is ‘‘ The 
Abbey Shakespeare,” which will be published to-day; 131 full- 
page photogravure reproductions of Mr, Abbey's drawings illus- 
trate this edition of Shakespeare’s Comedies, the text used being 
that of the 1623 folio, revised. Mr. Abbey, who is the most 
painstaking of illustrators, has travelled to every part of Europe 
that Shakespeare used as a background for his plays, and has 
delved in the archives of libraries, and ransacked museums and 
studied architecture for the purpose of making these illustrations 
as accurate as it was possible to make them. Still, to get the 
scenes and atmosphere of some of the plays, Mr. Abbey did not 
have to go very far from the little English village in Gloucester- 
shire where he lives. 


—‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly ” is the title of Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land's novel, to be published by Messrs. Stone & Kimball. The 
same house announces ‘‘Our Lord’s Coming and Childhood: Six 
Miracle Plays,” by Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson; ‘‘ The Father 
of the Forest,” a volume of poems, by William Watson; a novel 
by H. B. Marriott Watson, entitled ‘‘ Galloping Dick”’; and Stev- 
enson’s ‘‘ Vailima Letters.” ‘ 


—Messrs. Copeland & Day have just published ‘‘ The Magic 
House, and Other Poems,” by Duncan Campbell Scott; and 
‘* Poems,” by William Butler Yates. 

—Messrs. Copeland & Day announce ‘‘ The Arabella and Ara- 
minta Stories, by Gertrude Smith, with an Introduction in Verse 
by Mary E. Wilkins, Together with Fifteen Illustrative a 
by Ethel Reed, and Explanatory Comments by the Author.” The 
book is the first volume of a series to be known as The Yellow 
Hair Library. ‘‘ Babies of two years old and upwards,” say the 
publishers, ‘‘ will find entertainment suited to their digestion in 
this book that rs tap to the infinite capacity for nonsense in 
small folk: and their insatiable hunger for repetition is fed here- 
with. ‘Tell it again,’ that ceaseless prayer on little lips that 
plead for gratification for little tireless ears, is answered on every 
page.” 

—Messrs, Macmillan & Co. announce ‘‘ The Grey Lady,” a new 
novel by Henry Seton Merriman; ‘‘ King Arthur,” by Mr. Com- 
yns-Carr; and ‘‘ The Brown Ambassador,” a story for children, 
by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

—‘* Taquisara” is the title of Mr. F. Marion Crawford's new 
story, the scene of which is laid in Italy. It will run serially in 

The Queen, and be published next autumn by the Messrs. Mac- 
millan in two-volume form. Mr. Howells has a serial running in 
The Illustrated London News, so American novelists are getting 
some recognition in England! : 

—Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) sailed for this country on 
Saturday last, on the Campania. 
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—Mr.. Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘A Cigarette Maker’s Ro- 
mance,” is being dramatised., Except that the action covers only 
thirty-six hours, the story scarcely lends itself to dramatic con- 
struction. 

—+‘‘ The History of Oratory, from the Age of Pericles to the 
Present Time,” by Prof. Sears of Brown University, will soon be 
published by Messrs. S. C. Griggs & Co, It purports td give a 
connected account of the origin and growth of oratory as an art 
and as a science—especialiy of forensic, deliberative and patristic 
oratory. 


—Prof. George Saintsbury has completed his volume on ‘* Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,” which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co, 


—The story comes from London that the Messrs. Scribner 
have refused an offer of 1000/, from an English magazine for the 
right of simultaneous publication of Mr. Barrie’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy.” The story commences in the-East End of London, 
but Mr. Barrie will be found treading as firmly as on his favorite 
ground at ‘‘ Thrums.” 


—Mr. Berkeley Updike, Boston, announces an American edi- 
tion of Zhe Quest for 1896, the organ of the Birmingham Guild 
of Handicraft; and an edition of Hans Christian Andersen’s story 
of ‘* The Nightingale,” illustrated by Mary Newell. 


—Mr. Fraser Rae’s ‘‘Sheridan” is nearing completion, and 
promises to become the standard Life, since Moore’s ‘‘ Memoir” 
dates back to 1825; Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Lives of the Sheri- 
dans” (1886) and the monographs of Mrs. Oliphant (1883) and 
Mr, L. C. Sanders (1887) are excellent in their way, no doubt, but 
accentuate the need of a final biography. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
by the way, promises a new ‘‘Life of Sterne,” based upon the 
biography of that writer published by him in 1864. 

—'*The Streets Forty Years Ago,” **The Last Day of the 
Empire,”’ ‘‘ The Entry of the Germans” and ‘‘ The Opera” are 
some of the chapters in ‘‘ Some Memories of Paris,” about to be 
issued by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, 

—Mr. Edward Arnold's announcements include a series of 
twelve etchings by William Strang, illustrating Milton’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost’; a new volume by Dean Hole, ‘A Little Tour in 
America "’; Slatin Pasha’s ‘‘ Fire and Sword in the Soudan”’; and 
a new novel by Robert Blatchford. 


—‘‘ Nautilus,” Laura E. Richards’s new story for children, is 
announced by Messrs, Estes & Lauriat. They will publish this 
week ‘‘ Victor Hugo's Letters to His Wife,” translated from the 
French by Nathan Haskell Dole. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Hall Caine arrived in Philadelphia on Nov, 8. 
Among the plans made in their-honor werea reception by the Pen 
and Pencil Club on that day; an afternoon reception and dinner 
at the Art Club on Saturday; a visit to the Temple Baptist 
Church, where Mr. Caine made a speech, last Sunday; re- 
ceptions at the Century and Penn Clubs on Monday; and a visit 
to the University of Pennsylvania on Tuesday. Mr. Talcott 
Williams and Dr, S. Weir Mitchell entertained the visitors on 
Friday and Sunday respectively. 


—Prof. Drummond's illness is not so serious as at first re- 
ported, but his physicians have forbidden him all work fora 
twelvemonth. 

—Andrew D. Mellick, the author of ‘‘The Story of an Old 
Farm; or, Life in New Jersey in the Eighteenth Century,” died 
in Plainfield, N. J., on Nov, 6, at the age of fifty-five. He 
was a constant writer of sketches of travel and historical papers 
for the periodical press, notably The Evening Post, and was His- 
torian General to the Sons of the American Revolution in New 
Jersey and a member of the New Jersey Historical Society. He 
had been an invalid for fifteen years, dictating his work to an 
amanuensis. 

—Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, 
has declined an offer of $5000 to deliver fifty lectures during the 
coming season, 

—Mr. William A. Stiles, who has been managing editor of 
Garden and Forest ever since it was published, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Park Commissioners by Mayor 
Strong. The appointment is an excellent one, for Mr. Stiles has 
a sound and practical knowledge of parks. He is a Yale man and 
a member of ithe Century Club... ' 

—Mr. Nugent Robinson has ed the editorship of Vanity 
to take charge of a new illustrated monthly to be published in 
New York early in the coming year, . us 
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—Mr. Unwin's new review, Cosmopolis: An International Re- 
view, is to be issued on 1 Jan. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for publishing centres in Berlin, Paris and London; it 
will also be issued in New York, practically simultaneously. It 
is understood that the total number of pages will be 300, and that 
the literary matter will be equally divided between the three lan- 
guages. There will be no translations, : 


—It is said that Mr. C. Henry Meltzer of the New York World | 


has been engaged as New York correspondent of the London 
Daily Chronicle. 

_ -~Dr. Robertson Nicoll is informed, on what appears to be re. 
liable authority, that Mr. Alfred Austin has been appointed Poet 
Laureate, and that the formal announcement may be expected 


about the middle of this month. We hope for once that Dr. 
Nicoll is wrong. 


—The literary side of the physician's life will receive a good 
deal of attention in a new book by Mr. William Andrews of Hull, 
England, to be shortly issued under the title of ‘* The Doctor in 
History, Literature and Folk-Lore.”” Chapters will deal with 
‘*Chaucer’s Doctor of Physic,” ‘*The Doctors Shakespeare 
Knew,” ‘‘ Dickens's Doctors” and ‘t Famous Literary Doctors,” 

—In his annual report, Mr. Holcomb, Auditor of the Treasury, 
recommends that Congress be asked to separate the duties of 
Register of Copyrights from those of Librarian of Congress. 

—Among other attractions, the Christmas number of Harfer’s 
Magazine will contain the first chapters of William Black's 
‘* Briseis,” to be published in six parts, illustrated by W.T. Smed- 
ley; ‘‘On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds,” by Caspar W. 
Whitney, a narrative of the first stages of a journey beyond the 
Arctic Circle; and ‘‘ The Paris of South America,” by Richard 
Harding Davis, a description of Caracas, with some new light on 
Venezuela. 

—Mr, Sims Reeves has been engaged to sing three times a 


week at the Empire Music Hall in London, for which he is to re- 
ceive $500. 





Publications Received 


Aitken, W, Hay M H_ Temptation and Toil. $1.50. 
Aldrich, T. B. Later Lyrics ¢r. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Arnold, E.L The Story of Ulla. $1 a5, Longmans, Green & Co, 
Ball, RobertS Great Astronomers. $2.50. * B Lippincott Co, 
Baker, George P. pe ay pan of Argumentation, Ginn & Co. 
Balzac, H de: Eugénie Grandet $1.50. Macmillan & Co, 
Beyle, Marie-Henri. La Cnartreuse de Parma. Tr. by E, PyRobins. 3 vols. $4. 

New York: George H. Richmond & Co. 
Beach,H P. The Crossinthe Land ofthe Trident s0c Fleming H. Reve'l Co. 
Bouvet, M. A Child of fuscany. $1.50 A.C McClurg & Co. 
Boulton, Helen M. Josephine Crewe. $1.25. Longmans. Green & Co. 
Brine,M D Bessie and Bee. 75c Hunt & Eaton. 
Buckland, A. R. Womeninthe Mission Field soc. Thomas Whittaker. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. The Knight of Libezty. $1.50, D. Appleton & Co, 
Burke, Edmund. Reflections on the French Revolution. Maynard. Merrill & Co. 
Cameron, Mrs. L. A Bad Lot, soc. . B Lippincott Co, 
Chuate, 1. B. With Birds and Flowers. New York: Home Journal Print, 
Christian Unity and the Bishops’ Declaration. 6oc. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
Corneille’s Le Cid. Edited by F. M. Warren. 30c, . CL, Heath & Co. 
Coolbrith, Ina, Songs trom the Golden Gate. 50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Cooper, F.T Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeivs. Ginn & Co. 
Coogler,J.G. Poems. Vol IV. soc. Columbia, S,C.: J G. Coogler. 
Cobbin, J. Maclaren. The King ot Andaman, ¢r. D. Appleton & Co, 
Davis, W.M. Physical Geography of Southern New England. No. 9. 


Thomas Whittaker. 


American Book Co. 
Dawson, W.J. London Idylls. §r.25. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Detoe's History of the Great Plague in London. Ginn & Co. 
Deland, E D. Oakleigh. Harper & Bros. 
Diana. 25. New York: Burnz & Co. 


Dodge, T. A Gustavus Adolphus. $s. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Drake, S.A The Campaign of I'rent on, 1776-7. soc. Lee & Shepard. 
Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers. Tr. by W. Robson, Ill. by Maurice 





oir, 2vols. $4. D, Apa & Co. 
Edwards, Charles L. Bahama Siane andStories. $3 50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Elizabethan songs, Collected by E. H. Garrett. 46. Tittle Brown & Co. 
Fenn, George Manville, The Young Castellan. 1.50. J B. Lip incott Co, 
Fields, Annie The Singing Shepherd, §:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Fontaine.C Lectures Courantes, $1. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
Galdos, B. Perez, Dona Perfecta. Tr. by Mary J. Serrano. Harper & Bros. 


Giberne, Agnes. A Lady of England, $x 75. 
Guerber,H A. Meerchen und Erzahlung:n. 60c, D, ©. Heath & Co. 
Harrison, F. Early Victorian Literature. New York; Edward Arnold. 
Haynes, George H. Representation in New England Legislatures. 


1gsc. 
Phila.: Amer. Acad. Polit, & Se. Science. 
ae nag § $8. Broken Notes. §: 25. , Lee & She * 
Hardy, Thomas Jude the Obscure Harper & 
Harrison, Frederic. The Choice of Books. asc. Macmillan & Co. 
Harding, S B. The '* Minimum” Princi in the Tariff of 1828 and its Recent 

Revival. esc. Phila’ Amer. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science. 
Hinton C,H. Stella Macm! 


$9 ian & Co, 
Homer's Iliad. Edited wlter Leaf. §2. 


A C. Armstrong & Son. 


Hunt, Violet. A Hard Woman a senses & Go 
ar \. 25. . £ 

Keith, AY. Aunt Billy $res. °° & Shepard 

Kinkead, E. T. Young Greer of Kentucky, $1.25. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Le Baron, Grace. a sr Da . 7$¢, ‘ Shepard.” 
Moral Te George Saintsbury. 


Emma. 
Tan, Dave of Auld Lang Syne. pn taesd On 
Beis ee New Vor Sle Pub. Co 
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Morey, W. C. Sources of American’ Vodesiiem. 


Phila. : 
Narratives of the Vorease of Pedro Sarmiento de Cones: 


Clements R, Mark 


Optic, Oliver. A Lieutenant at Eighteen. $1.50; Half Roond the — ah 
Otis, James. Nealthe Miller. 75¢; The Boys ot 1745.: 75¢; ;Jery's Family $1.25. 
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25c. Shaw, rosa? y Municipal Government in Continental Europe. $2. Century Co, 
Amer. Acad. Polit. & Soc,Science. Shai hy M. Y. On Winds of Fancy Blown. $2, & Shepard 
ir. and ed. by Shirley, Penn. Young Master ~ gr 75C. Lee & Shepard 
don ; cow Society, Stoddard, W. . 0. meer” 8 ae J. B. Lippincott Co, 

25. Something to R Ar #5 Rose Porter. 60c, 





& Shepard. 
Lauriat. 


Fleming H. Revell Co, 


Thaxter, Celia: Stories and Poems for Children. §:.s0. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


ee C.G. Income Tax Decisions as an Ubject Lesson in A nang omg 
Parsons, Alfred, Notes in Japan. Harper & Bros. onstruction. Phila.: Amer. Acad, Polit. & Soc. : 
Parry, EA tawampus. $1.25. Mecatian kCo, Tomiimecn E " Boy Officers of 1812. $1.50. ‘Lee & Shepard, 
Pearse, Mark Guy. Gold and Incense. 35c. Hunt & Eaton. Tevasiee A Hy Lottery Ticket. §:. Lee & ce 
Poems of the Farm. $2.50 & Shepard. Upton, F, The Adventures of two Dutch Dolls, Lon; » Green & Co, 
Princesses in Love. temodection by Benet P. Du Bois. Brentano’s. Van i. Edward S. The Manhattaners. ¢:. vell, Coryell & Co, 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell. Mrs. Tregeskiss. 1. D. hppleten &Co. Vir Edited by T. E. Page $e. Macmillan & Co. 
Ralph, Julian. People We Pass. Harper & Bros. Wa Hoteln, Charles, The Study of Art in a rper & Bros. 
Ric! are, Laura E. Nautilus 75°. Estes & Lauriat. Walker C. Lectures on Christian Ethics, Thomas Whittaker. 
Ruiz,G. A. Amendments to the Italian Const tution, esc. Weeks, Edwin Lord. From the Black Sea, through Persia and India. 

Phila. : Amer, Acad. Pol t. & Soc. Science. arper & Bros. 

Salter, W. M. Augechy or Government? 7s5c. T. Y, Crowell & Co White, Percy. Corruption. D. Appleton & Co. 
Setoun, Gabriel. Sunshine and Haar Harper & Bros. White, Gilbert. Natural History of Selborne and Observations on Nature 2 vols, 
Scott, D.C. The Magic House, and Other Poems. §r1.25. pictze & = 

Boston : Coostand & Dey Wilson, William R. A. Good-Fur-Nuthin’, 7s5c. Buffalo: Peter. wah 
Sinclair, A. Two Years on the Alabama. Lee & Sh Wister, eg Red Men and White. remit Pee 
Sidney, Phillip, Lyric Poems. Ed. by Ernest Rhys. §r. Macmillan & Co. Wilson,S.G. Persian re and Customs, $1.75. Revell Co. 
Shakespeare’s Traged = a. a 5, t, Macmillan&Co. Ye:ts, W. B. Poems. os: peeann’ Copeland § Day. 
Shakespeare's Julius hurber. oc, Allyn & Bacon. Yellow Book, The. Vou" vi $.50. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
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In CURRENT LITERATURE, from which, 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS, 


THE CITY OF THE SULTANS, Svcntine: 


le, the sentinel of the eee ties By Clara 
rekine Clement. Handsomely illustrated with 
photogravures from pechographx 


A companion to the popular ‘ ITALIAN CITIES,” to 
which series the writer of the present yolume con- 
tributed the ‘QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC” and “ Na- 
PLES: THE CITY OF PARTHENOPE.” Small 8vo, cloth, 
Elaborate cover. \< 


THE SALON OF 189 £ hotogiavures--1%-| = 


annual of the age. Over 100 photog: avures— IN- 

CLUDING 12 IN CoLors—of the paintings of this year’s 

Salon exhibits. Imperial 8vo, red silk ~~ ce: 
1 


The new volume 


palette design. 


ROB ROY -THE BETROTHED and THE 
ALISMAN, 


Walter Scott. Handsome 
‘ aew Polaes editions. With in- 
troduction and notes by Andrew Lang. Hand- 
somely illustrated with etchings and photogravures, 
on Japanese paper. Each 2 yols.,8vo, cloth. $6 00 
Companion editions to * Romo.a,” ‘Last Days 
OF POMPEII,” “ Rienzi,” “* IVANHOE,” ‘ KENILWORTH 
AND HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 


JULI A By William Ware. Handsomely print 

s ed from new type, and illustrated with 
historic scenes. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uniform 
with our holiday editions of ‘‘Zgnopia” and * Au- 
RELIAN,” each copy in a box. $2.50 


VICTOR HUGO'S LETTERS TO HIS 


They are included in no edition of 
vwilens Translated by Nathan Haskell Dele. 
12mo, cloth, extra. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 





The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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OF PARIS. 

By F, ADOLPHUS, CONTENTS: The Streets Forty 
Years Ago, 20th January 1868, Two Balls at the 
Hotel de Ville, The Last Day of the Empire 
English Food Gifts After the #1 i dee o 
the Germans, The Commune, Mr. orth, Gen 
eral Boulanger, The Opera, Indoor Life. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


SIR QUIXOTE OF THE MOORS. 
By Joun Buowan, Buckram Series, 750, 


“Very pleasing * * * Many strange adventures.” 
—N. Y. Jimes, 


“ Beautifulin the extreme.”—Boston Times. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 W. 234 Street, New York. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
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tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says : 
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oes for Self-Study. THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPA 


bre OM 


AMPARO, it & Eng, 136 cts. So, only, 

EL InpiaNo, a. = & Eng Sp. only, 

Después pe La Livvia. 

Versos EsraNoues. ne, ed, Aut the xo verbs, 40 cts. 

MopkLos PARA Cassese. vos Sp. & ng , 75 cts. 
“CORTINA LIBRA Send 5 ets. for Catalogue. 
Liberal discount to Rss: Professors and Colleges. 


ina of Languages, 45 W. 32d St., N. Y. 


ng. Vocab’ ¥, 400. 


IN 20 LESSONS. Each, $1.50 
. Vocab’y, 50 cts, 


annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 


—_—_—— 








THE DRAMA 
et THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


ANInL FronmMan, Manager. 
. H. SOTHERN 





in ‘ RISONER of ZENDA,”’ 
adapted from Hope’s story by E. Rose. 








Dress Cloths. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings, 
Rough & Smooth Faced, Golf 
and Bicycle Suitings. 


en’s Woolens 


English, Irish, & Scotch Suitings, 
English Trowserings, Home- 
spuns, Overcoatings. 


Proadeoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Worla, 


At Greatly Reduced Prices; 


In New-York City at our own stores only : 


176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., (MAIN RETAIL.) 


. J 1189 Broadway, near 28th Street ; 
Branches : { 153 Broadway, below Cortlandt § St, 


Descriptive Catzlogus Free by Mail, 








R. JENKINS, 
ap tnd 855 Steth Ave. (4808 94), ¥ 














VA EMORIALS] 
ae sera 


A 
J. & R. LAMB, 
89 CARMINE ST., N. Y, 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 


Roya Bakinc Powpver Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 








THE FINE ARTS 





The Standard Masterpieces of 
Engraving and Etching, both old 
and modern. The best portraits 
of eminent persons. The works 
of Durer, Rembrandt, Bartolozzi, 
Seymour Haden, Whistler and 
other masters. 

Correspondence is invited. 


Prints sent on approval to any 
address. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., Paris, 
Chicago, and 20 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


Oldest—Newest. 


NOT 

that I was First am I Best, 
BUT 

that I am Best am I First: 


First AND Best. 


REMINGTON STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 
The SIX New 


Number Model. 
327 Broadway, New York. 














——{~T 
een) 


Sarah Bernhardt wise 


“Recamier Cream is delicious 
for the skin. 
dozen.” 











Send me another 


For Sale Everywhere, 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


131 West 3ist Street. 




















